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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 

New network 

I am writing to invite your organisa¬ 
tion to an inaugural meeting of pro¬ 
gressive, community and socialist 
political parties in Rugby on Saturday 
July 24 2010. 

The meeting is invitation-only. It is 
suggested that the conduct of the meet¬ 
ing shall be by consensus, but, should 
the conference decide to vote on an 
issue, each registered political party 
will have one vote each. If your organ¬ 
isation would like to suggest inviting 
additional established organisations, 
please feel to contact the convenors. 
At the time of writing, the conference 
has been endorsed by the Alliance 
for Green Socialism, the Rugby Red 
Green Alliance, the Left Unity Liaison 
Committee, the Wellingborough 
Socialists, the Socialist Alliance, the 
Barrow Socialist People’s Party and 
Lewisham People Before Profit. 

Additional organisations that 
will be invited include Respect, 
CPGB, Kidderminster Health 
Concern, Cambridge Socialists, the 
Green Left, Socialist Workers Party, 
Socialist Party, Workers Power, 
Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, United 
Socialist Party, Walsall Democratic 
Labour Party, Convention of the 
Left, International Socialist Group, 
People’s Voice (Wales) and the RMT 
union. The convenors are happy to 
include other organisations that see 
the need for a left alternative to the 
Labour Party. 

Across the country a variety and 
range of regional, local and borough 
political parties have been established 
in recent years to defend local serv¬ 
ices, support workers in struggle, 
defend the NHS or unite community 
campaigners to mount a challenge to 
the established mainstream political 
parties. For example, the Wigan-based 
Community Action Party gained more 
than 11,000 votes in this year’s local 
elections. The Lewisham People be¬ 
fore Profit party gained almost 6,000 
for its mayoral candidate and a com¬ 
bined total of almost 14,000 votes for 
its 23 candidates. 

Since the general election, there 
has been the formation of a Tory- 
Lib Dem coalition government 
committed to £6 billion of cuts to 
public services and jobs. The need 
to assist and support all those com¬ 
ing together to defend services and 
jobs is therefore urgent. 

The purpose of the meeting is to 
share good practice, network with 
each other and discuss the establish¬ 
ment of a national network body 
of regional and local parties with a 
representative from each affiliated 
organisation. A suggested working 
title is the ‘National Network of 
Progressive and Socialist Parties’ 
(NNPSP). Feel free to bring along 
samples of your party’s campaign¬ 
ing material, leaflets, etc. 

Tasks that the national network 
body could seek to undertake could 
be to establish a website, dissemi¬ 
nate literature and campaign infor¬ 
mation, investigate the possibly of a 
quarterly journal, organise an annual 
conference, help organise regional 
conferences, direct supporters to 
help out in by-elections, and repre¬ 
sent nationally affiliated members. 
An additional and important area in 
the coming period could be to feed 
into any discussions on the forma¬ 
tion of a new party of the left. 

If your organisation would like 
more information about the planned 
conference, suggested aims, or 
would like to raise an agenda item, 
feel free to contact either myself as 
one of the acting joint convenors or 


Pete McLaren. 

I look forward to hearing from 
you. 

Nick Long 

Lewisham People Before Profit 

Let them all on 

James Turley’s article denouncing 
Dianne Abbott’s attempt to stand 
for Labour leader was misjudged 
and replicates the worst elements 
of the response to her candidature 
from the left (‘Diane Abbott splits 
left’, May 27). 

Instead of attacking her move as 
a way to undermine the left chal¬ 
lenge, or implying that she is being 
manipulated, we should state that all 
of the candidates should get on the 
ballot paper and that the undemo¬ 
cratic process must be overhauled 
completely. To his credit, John 
McDonnell is arguing for that and, 
out of principle, welcomed Abbott’s 
candidature. So should we. The fight 
in the Labour Party over the leader¬ 
ship election has to be focused on 
democracy and pluralism. 

Chris Strafford 
Manchester 

Nauseating 

This really is a laugh coming from 
you lot (‘SWP stunt backfires’, May 
27). Or it would be, were it not for 
the fact that it is typical of your ‘at¬ 
tack the SWP’ antics. 

We remember the glee with which 
Mark Fischer wheeled Michael Crick 
round on Newsnight during the split 
in Respect - which you were part of 
at the time. No, for the most obsequi¬ 
ous publicity-seeking, you are the 
champions - and nauseatingly hypo¬ 
critical and pompous with it. 
Padraic Finn 
email 

Back to drachma 

Enso White argues the Greeks can¬ 
not break away from the euro, as this 
will lead to it becoming like Albania 
(Letters, May 27). Media commenta¬ 
tors have argued that, if the Greeks 
push it too far, a new set of colonels 
will return. In other words, one first 
has to wait for the revolution in the 
UK to break out before resistance and 
clear demands are placed to the mass 
movement to cancel the foreign debts 
and return to the drachma. 

Bankruptcy is here in the form 
of the EU-IMF agenda, which has a 
two-pronged strategy: to create a de¬ 
pression (GDP collapse in the region 
of 10%-20%) and to break Greece 
apart, so that it becomes a region of 
the EU without a national parliament, 
national budgets or national decision¬ 
making (the Kallikratis plan). All will 
be controlled from Brussels by some 
new Euro-gauleiter (‘commissioner’ 
is the latest version of the name). 

The Greek resistance to Hitler’s 
occupation didn’t wait for the resist¬ 
ance in France or Italy. Resistance oc¬ 
curs whether one likes it or not. The 
issue is whether one is able to chan¬ 
nel it in a proper direction, not allege 
that if you resist and leave the EU 
you will become Albania. That isn’t 
an argument, because in recent years 
Zimbabwe has resisted. So has Iran, 
so has Cuba and so has Venezuela. 
They are still standing. 

Arthur Lawrence, on the other 
hand, argues that local struggles can¬ 
not break the stranglehold of the most 
extreme fonn of EU-IMF dictat, as 
that would lead to trade wars and bar¬ 
riers - another fonn of protectionism. 
So we have to put up with them. This 
is precisely the strategy of the Greek 
left in its attempt to prop up the EU- 
IMF measures. They gathered thou¬ 
sands on the demos but, when a sec¬ 
tion of the demo tried to stonn parlia¬ 


ment, the KKE, in its traditional style, 
condemned the protestors as fascist 
provocateurs. Exactly what they did 
in 1973 with the polytechnic uprising 
and in 1944 with the murder of the 
guerrilla leader Velouhiotis. 

Lenin argued that a capitalist united 
states of Europe was unrealisable or 
that it would be reactionary. The euro 
is dead. It hasn’t withstood the test of 
the crisis. We are just waiting for the 
funeral to be announced. But it is com¬ 
ing, as day follows night - just like 
the whole Euro project of integrating 
the industrial north with the poorer, 
non-industrial south. Greece has paid 
$500 billion in interest payments alone 
in the last decade or so and buys up 
$7.5 billion in arms annually from the 
northern Europeans. It now has some 
of the highest prices, some of the low¬ 
est per capita wages and the highest 
VAT rates, thanks to the EU. The EU 
is a bosses’ racket, but they can keep it. 
We don’t want it. 

Next time round, the organised 
forces of the left will not be able to 
contain mass anger, as the economic 
crisis isn’t going on vacation. An 
Argentinian-style popular explosion is 
on the cards. The Argentinian masses 
broke dollarisation, restored their cur¬ 
rency and introduced import controls 
to defend national production. Any 
organisation that doesn’t have them as 
their example is pro-globalist and pro- 
new world order, pure and simple. You 
will find yourselves directly in conflict 
with the mass struggles in Greece, just 
like the KKE has started to be. 

VN Gelis 
email 

Holding lines 

Tina Becker’s article on Die Linke 
(‘Key debates evaded’, May 27) re¬ 
minds me of one of the comments 
that comrade Mike Macnair posted 
on the Socialist Unity website about 
the nuances of coalition govern¬ 
ments. Despite his statement in his 
book Revolutionaiy strategy that he 
is also against out-of-cabinet confi¬ 
dence ‘support’, he made nuanced 
statements about: 

1. regional or local ‘support’ versus 
cabinet coalitions; 

2. national (or above) ‘support’ ver¬ 
sus cabinet coalitions (with so-called 
‘national security’ on the agenda). 

Could Mike please write some¬ 
thing about all these nuances and 
how they relate to the Marxist mini¬ 
mum programme (legislative-exec¬ 
utive combination, average skilled 
worker’s wage, recallability of all 
officials, workers’ militias and other 
freedoms of class-struggle assembly 
and association, media democracy, 
suppression of debts, nationalisation 
of banks, plus lots of domestic capital 
controls and so on)? In other words, 
what are the appropriate tactics? 

I would also like him to write about 
how to avoid what became of some¬ 
thing like, say, the social-corporatist 
New Democratic Party in Canada 
- now a Blairite formation without 
ever having entered into cabinet coa¬ 
litions with the Liberals (providing 
at best ‘support’ in Liberal minority 
governments, such as the implemen¬ 
tation of Tommy Douglas’s public 
health insurance idea). 

Jacob Richter 
email 

UCU for boycott 

The University and College Union, 
representing approximately 120,000 
teaching and related staff in col¬ 
leges and universities in the UK, has 
passed new policies supporting boy¬ 
cott, divestment and sanctions (BDS) 
against Israel. The debate took place 
on Sunday May 30 at the union’s 
congress in Manchester. 

Motion 30, proposed by the na¬ 


tional executive committee, con¬ 
demned “the failure of the interna¬ 
tional community to confront the 
Israeli government over the humani¬ 
tarian disaster it is continuing to per¬ 
petrate in Gaza and the continued 
development of illegal settlements 
in the West Bank”, voted to work 
more closely with its Palestinian 
sister trade union (PFUUPE), and 
committed the union to working 
with bodies, including the Scottish 
TUC, Amnesty International and 
the Palestine Solidarity Campaign, 
to support the TUC’s 2009 congress 
decisions. The TUC voted to end 
arms sales to Israel, seek an EU ban 
on settlement goods and support sus¬ 
pension of the EU-Israel association 
agreement, which provides preferen¬ 
tial trade facilities. 

More strongly worded motions 
were to come. Motion 31, from the 
University of Brighton Grand Parade 
branch, agreed to establish an an¬ 
nual international conference on 
BDS, and “to sever all relations with 
Histadrut, and to urge other trade un¬ 
ions and bodies to do likewise”, as 
well as campaigning actively against 
the EU-Israel association agreement. 
Tom Hickey, proposing the motion, 
pointed out that the Histadrut had 
supported the Israeli assault on ci¬ 
vilians in Gaza in January 2009, and 
did not deserve the name of ‘trade 
union organisation’. An amendment 
to this motion, seeking instead to 
“form a committee which represents 
all views within UCU to review rela¬ 
tions with the Histadrut” and report 
back in a year’s time, was resound¬ 
ingly defeated. 

Motion 32 committed UCU to 
commencing the investigatory proc¬ 
ess associated with the imposition 
of a boycott of Ariel College. This 
is an institution in an Israeli settle¬ 
ment in the occupied West Bank, also 
known as the ‘College of Judea and 
Samaria’, which has long drawn the 
wrath of human rights campaigners 
because such settlements are illegal 
under international law. 

Lastly, motion 33 from Oxford 
University branch, which criticised 
a South African trade union offi¬ 
cial who had been invited by UCU 
to a BDS conference last year, was 
defeated. Bongani Masuku, the in¬ 
ternational secretary of Cosatu, had 
been accused of making anti-Semitic 
remarks at a rally at the University 
of the Witwatersrand in March 
2009. Mike Cushman of the London 
School of Economics told congress 
that Masuku had vigorously denied 
all such allegations and was fighting 
them in the courts and through the 
appeals process of the South African 
human rights commission. Cushman 
said that the real racists were those 
who had tried to provoke Masuku 
with insults about “the monkeys in 
Cosatu” dying of Aids. 

The British Committee for 
Universities of Palestine welcomes 
the UCU decisions and will continue 
to campaign within trade unions in 
the UK for boycott, sanctions and 
divestment against Israel until the 
occupation is ended and Palestinian 
people have justice. 

Tom Hickey, Mike Cushman, 

Sue Blackwell 

British Committee for Universities 
of Palestine 

Moscow Gay Pride 

Thirty Russian lesbian, gay and bi¬ 
sexual activists foiled the police 
and FSB security services by hold¬ 
ing a 10-minute flashmob Gay Pride 
march on one of Moscow’s major 
thoroughfares, Leningradsky Street, 
on Saturday May 29. Carrying a 20- 
metre-long rainbow flag and plac¬ 
ards in Russian and English calling 
for “Rights for gays”, the protest¬ 


ers chanted “No homophobia” and 
“Russia without homophobes”. 

The guerrilla-style hit-and-run 
Moscow Gay Pride march was over 
before the police arrived. When they 
turned up, officers scurried around 
aimlessly, searching for protesters to 
arrest. All escaped the police dragnet. 
All morning the Gay Pride organis¬ 
ers fed the police a steady stream of 
false information, via blogs and web¬ 
sites, concerning the location of the 
parade. They suggested that it would 
take place outside the EU commis¬ 
sion’s offices. As a result, the police 
put the whole area in total lockdown, 
closing nearby streets and metro sta¬ 
tions, in a bid to prevent protesters 
assembling there. 

This was the fifth Moscow Gay 
Pride and the first one with no arrests 
and bashings. It was also the first 
time activists succeeded in staging 
an uninterrupted parade. The Russian 
gay activists have won a big political 
and moral victory. They staged their 
Gay Pride march, despite it being 
banned by the mayor and the judges, 
and despite the draconian efforts by 
the police and FSB security services 
to prevent it from taking place. I pay 
tribute to the courage and ingenuity 
of the Russian gay and lesbian activ¬ 
ists. They outwitted the mayor and 
his police henchmen. 

Today’s events felt like steeping 
back into the Soviet era, when pro¬ 
tests were routinely banned and sup¬ 
pressed. It is madness that Russian 
gay rights campaigners are being 
treated as criminals, just like dissi¬ 
dents in the period of communist dic¬ 
tatorship. The real criminals are not 
the peaceful Gay Pride protesters, 
but the Moscow mayor and judges, 
who banned this protest. They are 
the law-breakers. They should be 
put on trial for violating the Russian 
constitution. 

It is the latest of many suppres¬ 
sions of civil liberties that happen in 
supposedly democratic Russia. Many 
other protests are also denied and re¬ 
pressed, not just gay ones. Autocracy 
rules under president Medvedev and 
prime minister Putin. This is much 
bigger than a gay rights issue. We are 
defending the right to protest of all 
Russians - gay and straight. 

The EU, US and UK govern¬ 
ments have shamefully failed to 
condemn the banning of Moscow 
Gay Pride. They support Gay Pride 
events in Poland and Latvia, but not 
in Moscow. Why the double stand¬ 
ards? Western ambassadors to Russia 
offered no support to the Moscow 
Gay Pride organisers. They ignored 
suggestions that they host Gay Pride 
events in their embassy grounds and 
that they fly the gay rainbow flag on 
Moscow Pride day. 

The courage and resolve of the 
Russian LGBT activists is inspiring. 
They were ready to take whatever 
brutality the police threw at them. 
Peter Tatchell 
Moscow 


After the elections 

Where now for the left? 

Saturday June 5,3.30pm 
SOAS students union 
Room B104 

Thornhaugh Street, London 

Speakers: 

• Owen Jones, Labour 
Representation Committee 

• Jenny Sutton, Tusc 
candidate for Tottenham 

• Pete McLaren, 

Campaign for a New 
Workers’ Party 

• Jack Conrad, CPGB 
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GAZA _ 

Proving Euripides right 



Challenging the blockade 


W hen news came in, in the 
early morning of May 31, 
that two members of the 
Gaza Freedom Flotilla had been mur¬ 
dered, I posted a message to various 
pro-Palestinian email lists saying 
that people should be aware that this 
might just be a hysterical reaction to 
the boarding of the six ships by Israe¬ 
li armed forces. As the morning went 
on and the death toll climbed, how¬ 
ever, it became clear that something 
terrible and tragic had occurred. 

I have to confess that I still find it 
hard to believe that the elite Shayetet 
13 navy seals were so panicked that 
they ended up murdering nine inter¬ 
national members of a flotilla of ships 
delivering humanitarian aid to Gaza. 
I am comforted in my original reac¬ 
tion by the opening to Robert Fisk’s 
article in The Independent, ‘Western 
leaders are too cowardly to help save 
lives’: “Has Israel lost it?” 1 What is 
clear from those who are now be¬ 
ing released is that people on all six 
ships were roughed up by the Israeli 
military and clearly the intent was to 
teach them a lesson. 

Yet Israel’s savage reaction to 
the Gaza Freedom Flotilla makes no 
sense. Of course, the BBC has done 
all it can to promote Israel’s has bar a 
(propaganda) videos purporting to 
show that, far from being the aggres¬ 
sor, Israeli troops were the passive 
victims of a premeditated and un¬ 
provoked assault by members of the 
Mavi Marmara lead ship. Apparently, 
despite Israel being one of the most 
heavily armed states in the world, 
it was unable to take control of six 
unprotected vessels from unarmed or 
spontaneously armed civilians with¬ 
out massive use of violence. 

Since those on the ships - they 
included Kevin Ovenden of Respect 
and Sarah Colbome of the Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign - had been 
denied any access to the media by 
Israel’s jamming of the airwaves, 
the BBC was happy to use careful¬ 
ly chosen and edited Israeli videos. 
It is strange, of course, that despite 
having themselves launched such a 
fierce attack with knives, metal pipes 
and guns, all the dead seem to come 
from the flotilla! But like those who 
killed themselves in Guantanamo no 
doubt they had a suicide urge. The 
reaction on the street, however, is 
one of overwhelming repugnance at 
the cold-blooded murder of members 


of the flotilla. 

The attack on the convoy is yet 
another serious political mistake by 
the Israeli state. First we had the 
2006 invasion of Lebanon, then the 
2008-09 attack on Gaza and now the 
murder of internationals. Although 
the 10,000 tons of aid that were being 
brought in was but a fraction of what 
was needed, politically it hit a very 
sore nerve. It was the equivalent of 
the mouse cocking a snook at the cat. 
Damn it, Israel controls Gaza, by air, 
land and sea, and it is certainly not 
going to tolerate a bunch of subver¬ 
sive internationals thinking that they 
can just sail through the blockade. 

A cleverer regime might have 
worked out that a few boats were not 
going to make much difference. The 
mainstream western media had been 
completely ignoring their progress. 
Indeed some of us had been bombard¬ 
ing the BBC with emails asking why 
they did not consider it newsworthy. 
But we did not take into account 
Benjamin Netanyahu and his far- 
right government. To them the Gaza 
Freedom Flotilla was intolerable. 

The incident provides us with 
an example of how our rulers are 
far from invincible - they have feet 
of clay. A starvation siege that has 
lasted three years is now no longer 
tenable. Both Hillary Clinton and 
William Hague have now come out 
against the blockade (as I write, New 
Labour has kept silent!). 

Like all settler-colonial regimes, 
Israel has perfected a well-developed 
sense of paranoia. Using the memory 
of the holocaust, it has convinced it¬ 
self that, whatever the situation, it is 
the victim. When Palestinians go and 
get themselves killed by Israeli sol¬ 
diers, it is the latter who are trauma¬ 
tised. Indeed that is what the Zionist 
left blame the Palestinians for. Taking 
away their humanity by forcing them 
to kill and maim and engage in pas¬ 
sions such as hate. 

If anyone is under any illusions as 
to the nature of the Israeli regime, then 
one can consider the deliberate firing 
of a teargas canister at an American 
student, Emily Henochowicz, on 
June l. 2 Not only is the Israeli state 
becoming more violent, but it is less 
and less concerned with who knows. 
It is also openly restricting what few 
democratic rights its own citizens, 
especially if they are Arabs, possess. 

The Netanyahu government has 


in particular, in recent months, tar¬ 
geted NGOs and voluntary organi¬ 
sations and charities which support 
the Palestinians. It has done this with 
respect to both Israeli and non-Israeli 
organisations. It has changed visa 
regulations to make it more difficult 
for internationals to be present in the 
West Bank. Those there without a 
permit are ‘infiltrators’. 

But, like the proverbial bull in a 
china shop, Israel’s leaders appear 
oblivious to the likely reaction of 
those around them. And when their 
actions are met with hostility it is all 
down to anti-Semitism! But now the 
US’s favourite dictator and one of its 
most abject collaborators, Egyptian 
president Hosni Mubarak, has been 
driven to open the borders of Rafah 
to Gazan inhabitants, thus achiev¬ 
ing exactly what members of the 
Freedom Flotilla set out to achieve, 
albeit at a heavy price. 

For its part, Turkey, a key member 
of Nato, protested vigorously at the 
murder of its nationals. Historically 
it has been Israel’s most important 
ally in the region, part of what was 
known in Ben-Gurion’s time as the 
Peripheral Alliance, whereby Israel 
leapfrogged its hostile neighbours and 
formed alliances with the next con¬ 
centric circle - Turkey, Iran, Ethiopia 
and Morocco. Now Israel has to rely 
on collaborationist regimes that have 
no base in the populace. 

It is often difficult, when you are 
caught up by events, to see where 
the historical process is leading. 
Nonetheless I will make a predic¬ 
tion. We are now seeing the begin¬ 
ning of the end of the Zionist state. 
We already have significant sections 
of world Jewry that are distanc¬ 
ing themselves from a state which 
bears the major responsibility for 
any upsurge in anti-Semitism. It is 
clear, despite their propaganda and 
support from the BBC and western 
media, that people do not believe 
Israeli lies any longer. We even have 
indications that western leaders are 
beginning to tire of Israel’s antics - 
Zionist leaders are admitting that it 
is becoming “less of a strategic as¬ 
set to America”. 3 In fact it is now 
threatening to become a liability. 

In Israel the terms ‘right’ and 
‘left’ do not have the same meaning 
as they do in most countries. This too 
is typical of a settler-colonial coun¬ 
try. It is no accident that Histadrut, 
Israel’s scab ‘union’, has issued 
a statement giving full support to 
Israel’s military action against the 
flotilla and blaming the organis¬ 
ers of the Gaza Freedom Flotilla 
for what happened. But historically 
the Labour Party, Mapai, has dis¬ 
tinguished itself from Likud by its 
slavish support for the alliance with 
the USA. Revisionism, personified 
by Menachem Begin, was always 
willing to be more critical of this 
relationship and try to stretch it to 
the limit. This is what Netanyahu 
is doing and I suspect that the USA 
will be looking for means to remove 
him, as they effectively did Yitzhak 
Shamir over 20 years ago. 

The problem now is that Mapai 
and the traditional Zionist left has 
all but disappeared as a political fac¬ 
tor in Israel. Those whom the gods 
seek to destroy they first drive mad. 
It would seem that Israel’s leaders 
are determined to prove the truth of 
Euripides’ statement • 

Tony Greenstein 

Notes 

1. The Independent June 1. 

2. See http://azvsas.blogspot.com/2010/06/ 
evidence-that-attack-on-gaza-freedom.html. 

3. See ‘Israel less of an asset for US’ 

Jerusalem Post January 6: www.jpost. 
com/Israel/Article.aspx?id=l 77136. 



Communist Forums 

London: Sunday June 5: ‘Where next for the left?’ 

Details to be confirmed. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of 
public meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 
43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday June 8, 6.15pm: ‘Gender, power and asymmetry in the 
neolithic: West Kennet Avenue as a case study’. Speaker: Lionel Sims. 
Tuesday June 15, 6.15pm: ‘A radical history of astronomy’. 
Speaker: Fabio Silva. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Action against deportations 

Westminster: Saturday June 5, 2pm: Demonstration, Parliament 
Square, London WC1. 

Brighton: Monday June 14, 6.30pm - film and food; 7.30pm - 
speakers and discussion, 113 Queens Road. 

More information: National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns: ncadc@ncadc.org.uk. 

No to EDL 

Saturday June 5 , 11am: March and rally, Roald Dahl Plass/Oval 
Basin (next to the Wales Millennium Centre), Cardiff Bay, Protest 
against the Welsh Defence League. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: uaf.org.uk. 

Stop Islamophobia 

Saturday June 5, 10am to 1pm: Conference - ‘Defend the Muslim 
community’, Camden Centre, London WC1. 

Speakers include: Anas Al-Tikriti (British Muslim Initiative), 
Moazzam Begg (former Guantanamo Bay prisoner), Lindsey 
German (Stop the War Coalition), Kate Hudson (CND), Imran Khan 
(solicitor), Salma Yaqoob (Respect). £5 (£3 unwaged). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 020 7801 2768. Supported 
by British Muslim Initiative, NUJ, Unite, Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, Palestine Solidarity Campaign, Islam Channel. 

End the siege 

Saturday June 5, 1.30pm: March against Israeli attack on Gaza 
flotilla, Downing Street to Israeli embassy. Organised by Stop the 
War Coalition, Palestine Solidarity Campaign, CND, British Muslim 
Initiative and Viva Palestine: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Cuba Solidarity Campaign 

Saturday June 5, 10am: annual general meeting, NUT, Hamilton 
House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. Followed by special public 
rally, 2pm, with families of Miami Five. 

Organised by CSC: www.cuba-solidarity.org.uk. 

Bradlaugh v Marx 

Thursday June 10, 7pm: Public meeting, Bishopgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2 (opposite Liverpool Street station). Talk 
by Deborah Lavin, historian and writer. Organised the Socialist 
History Society: www.socialisthistorysociety.co.uk. 

New hope? 

Saturday June 12, all-day event: Conference, Institute of Education, 
20 Bedford Way, London WC 1. A chance to question all candidates 
for Labour leader - Diane Abbott (tbc), Ed Balls, Andy Burnham 
(tbc), John McDonnell, Ed Miliband, David Miliband. Chaired by 
Polly Toynbee of The Guardian. Organised by Compass. To book: 
www.compassonline.org.uk/conference/register. 

Save our schools 

Monday June 14, 7.30pm: Meeting ‘Where now for an education 
system in crisis?’, Public and Commercial Services Union, 160 
Falcon Road, Clapham Junction, London SW11 (use back entrance). 
Speakers: Kevin Courtney (NUT), Alistair Smith (Anti-Academies 
Alliance), Martin Powell Davies (NUT). Organised by Battersea and 
Wandsworth Trades Union Council: www.bwtuc.org.uk. 

Respect - the way forward 

Saturday June 19, 4pm sharp to 6pm: Meeting, Oxford House, 
Derbyshire Street, London E2 (opposite Tesco, Bethnal Green Road 
- nearest tube: Bethnal Green). Review of Respect’s election results 
and discussion of how to move forward. Speakers Salma Yaqoob, 
George Galloway, Abjol Miah. Organised by Respect: 07507 600561. 

25 years on 

Saturday June 19, all day event: Conference, ‘Reflection on the 
miners strike of 1984-85’, Northern College, Wentworth Castle, 
Stainborough, Barnsley. Keep the memory of the strike alive and set 
the record straight. £15, including lunch and refreshments. 

Organised by Northern College: 01226 776025. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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UNISON 


Holmes and Bannister 
divide the left vote 


The current election for Unison general secretary exposes the failure of the left. Will Pragnell looks at 
the manoeuvrings of Dave Prentis and the right and urges the left to unite 



the right. 

In the unusual circumstances 
where the left does gain control (eg, 
in the PCS civil service union) it is 
nevertheless self-neutered to a large 
degree by the ‘pragmatic’ realisation 
that the membership is still relatively 
inactive and by the potential for iso¬ 
lation that impels it to tail other not 
so left unions (the RMT is, because 
of its history and industrial strength, 
an overhang from a previous era). 

The shift in the make-up of the 
working class to include large num¬ 
bers of workers directly employed 
by the state determines the impor¬ 
tance of the public sector unions in 
any fightback. The left is particularly 
concentrated in the largest of them - 
Unison. Traditionally union density 
has been relatively high in public 
sector unions, but this has been fall¬ 
ing. It is now less than 50% in local 
government (in some areas much 
lower). Amongst members only a 
tiny minority attend union meetings, 
often to the extent that it is difficult to 
get a quorum, and it is usual for only 
a minority to vote in ballots over is¬ 
sues that directly affect them like pay 
and conditions - when it comes to 
union elections that minority shrinks 
considerably. The vast majority of 
workers are still disengaged, atom¬ 
ised and unorganised. 

Over the recent period the incum¬ 
bent Unison general secretary, Dave 
Prentis, a compliant national execu¬ 
tive majority and appointed officials 
have been forced to manoeuvre 
against the left - activists organising 
disputes that do not fit in with cor¬ 
porate partnership deals, and putting 
conference resolutions critical of 
New Labour, posing disaffiliation or 
demanding democratisation of politi¬ 
cal funds. Scandalously, suspension 
from office or expulsion from the un¬ 
ion has often gone hand in hand with 
collusion with employers resulting in 
sackings. In a recent overtly Stalinist 
move it was decided that NEC mem¬ 
bers could not speak against the 
recommendations of committees of 
which they were members. 

It is SPEW that has borne the 
brunt of the right’s bureaucratic 
moves - not least over the eventual 
banning from office of four mem¬ 
bers for putting out a leaflet critical 
of the leadership at the 2007 Unison 
conference. The excuse used was that 
they had caused ‘racial offence’ by 
illustrating the leaflet with a ‘three 
wise monkeys’ cartoon. Branches 
previously run by democratically 
elected SPEW comrades were tak¬ 
en over centrally. 

Despite all these manoeu¬ 
vres the leadership still felt 
it necessary to fix the 
election for general sec¬ 
retary in its favour. 
Late last year there 
were rumours that 
Prentis, whose 
term is up at 
the end of this 
year, might try 
to invoke an 
ambiguous 
rule that 
would 
allow 
h i m 


motions. The union machinery is 
more important than the workers - 
or for the left is at least seen as a 
shortcut to getting things done for 
the workers. Both operate as an elite 
and see leadership in very mecha¬ 
nistic terms. This is by no means 
to equate left and right bureaucrats 
- the left at least makes partial at¬ 
tempts to activate members and has 
some sort of vision of socialism, 
but its members often end up as bu¬ 
reaucrats who shy away from rank 
and file organisation and democratic 
control. 

The problem for the left is that - 
without developing a base amongst 
a currently apathetic and disengaged 
membership majority - it is difficult 
to make much headway against the 
top bureaucracy, which has at its dis¬ 
posal the full resources of the union 
machinery and a layer of appointed 
officials. We constantly hear the left 
talk about the need for a rank and 
file movement, but this very difficult 
problem is always subordinated to the 
much easier prospect of winning un¬ 
ion positions - and for this you only 
need a layer of activists (who substi¬ 
tute for a rank and file). Eventually 
though, the left’s lack of any signifi¬ 
cant base amongst the membership 
leaves it exposed to isolation - it 
can be outmanoeuvred, attacked and 
sometimes bureaucrati¬ 
cally removed by 


T he election currently underway 
for general secretary of Unison, 
the largest public sector union, 
raises vital democratic and organisa¬ 
tional questions: 

• The need to fight for internal de¬ 
mocracy in general 
• The need to fight against witch¬ 
hunts in particular 

• The need to develop rank and file 
organisation 

• The need to overcome spontaneity 
with consciousness 
• The need to develop left unity 
around all of the above 

Generally, since the Thatcher era 
and the demise of the dominance of 
the ‘official’ Communist Party we 
have seen the Trotskyist left gradually 
ensconce itself into the bureaucratic 
machinery of a number of unions as 
left ginger groups. To a remarkable 
degree many of them, and especially 
the Socialist Workers Party and the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
have brought into the union move¬ 
ment their own rotten, bureaucratic 
centralist methods - a sort of carica¬ 
ture of the old CP. This mirrors the 
corporate style of bureaucratic man¬ 
agement of the unions by the right. 
What has then ensued has been a 
tussle between right and left bureau¬ 
crats over the heads of the mass of 
membership. 

With both types of bureaucrat it 
is a fight for control of the 
membership, not a fight 
for control by th< 
membership. 

This explains 
the left’s un¬ 
seemly pre¬ 
occupation 
with win¬ 


ning union 
positions, 
confer¬ 
ence del¬ 
egates and 
confer 


ence 


to stay in office without an election 
until his retirement in 2013. Derek 
Simpson had tried this in Amicus- 
Unite and the resulting fall-out 
forced a ballot anyway. In December 
Unison left executive member Jon 
Rogers asked the NEC to clarify the 
rule, but in January a special execu¬ 
tive was called at which Dave Prentis 
announced a snap election. Whether 
Prentis would have gambled on in¬ 
voking the rule to extend his term is 
a moot point. It is likely his clique’s 
plan is to arrange a smooth handover 
to a selected bureaucrat who might 
be installed as assistant general sec¬ 
retary under a renewed mandate for 
Prentis. 

The suddenly announced leader¬ 
ship election with an imposed and 
rapid timetable was clearly designed 
to minimise the ability of the left to 
mobilise sufficient support and agree 
a single candidate in time for the elec¬ 
tion. Prentis, meanwhile, can rely on 
the whole union machinery and ap¬ 
pointed officials to run a slick cam¬ 
paign. He can also rely on his advan¬ 
tage as incumbent general secretary 
to gamer the support of branches and 
areas where the left has no significant 
layer of activists. 

As soon as the announcement was 
made, there was a flurry of discus¬ 
sion on left blogs and forums call¬ 
ing for a single left candidate, whilst 
three leftwingers threw their hats 
into the ring: independent Delroy 
Creary, Labour left Paul Holmes and, 
standing for the fourth time, SPEW’s 
Roger Bannister. 

In view of the recent bureaucratic 
measures a strong anti-witch hunt 
candidate was an important consid¬ 
eration. Though SPEW was not the 
only target, Roger Bannister as a well 
known socialist who had always out¬ 
voted competing leftwingers was in 
a strong position to deliver a strong 
anti-witch-hunt vote. Given the short 
timetable that severely disadvantages 
the left, this was the pragmatic op¬ 
tion and so on this score it would 
have been reasonable to unite around 
Bannister. However, there were other 
considerations. 

Unison United Left (and some 
others) proposed that in the short 
time available the best way to de¬ 
cide on a single candidate was on 
the number of nominations received. 
This was, at least on the part of 
some, a bit disingenuous, as in the 
previous leadership election Roger 
Bannister had received considerably 
more votes in proportion to his nomi¬ 
nations. Comrade Holmes agreed 
to withdraw if Bannister got more 
nominations, but he did not recipro¬ 
cate - there is little doubt that SPEW 
intended to stand Roger Bannister no 
matter what. SPEW made no alterna¬ 
tive suggestions and this, of course, 
served to underline its sectarian pro¬ 
pensity to do its own thing yet again. 

A serious obstacle to left unity, let 
alone working class unity, is SPEW’s 
ridiculous policy of disaffiliation 
from the Labour Party, when there is 
no serious political alternative. This 
alienates those who are equally criti¬ 
cal of Labour, but have a more sen¬ 
sible policy of democratising union 
funds - not to mention also all those 
workers who still have illusions in 


the Labour Party (an estimated 30% 
of Unison’s membership). So, while 
Roger Bannister has a decent track 
record of support, it has been limited 
by SPEW’s own sectarian policy. 

Paul Holmes is better here. He 
favours democratising the funds, op¬ 
poses the witch-hunts, promotes or¬ 
ganising the rank and file and has ap¬ 
parently extended his appeal into ar¬ 
eas not normally reached by the left. 
It is clear from the organisation and 
union density of his branch that this 
is not idle talk. Thus most see Paul 
Holmes as having more substance as 
a left unity campaigner and rank and 
file organiser. He could eventually 
overtake Roger Bannister’s level of 
support. 

Delroy Creary failed to achieve 
the minimum of 25 nominations re¬ 
quired, while comrade Bannister re¬ 
ceived 34 and comrade Holmes 58. 
An activists’ meeting was called to 
discuss the way forward, but neither 
SPEW nor Bannister showed up and 
instead made clear their intention of 
standing come what may. The meet¬ 
ing voted overwhelmingly to sup¬ 
port Holmes and ask Bannister to 
withdraw. Unsurprisingly Bannister 
declined and, already disadvantaged, 
the left was now destined to see its 
vote split. 

There are other aspects of SPEW’s 
policy and culture that do it no fa¬ 
vours. SPEW’s main thrust against 
the Labour Party is opportunist - it 
appeals to emotional and populist 
prejudices. There is no deep analysis 
or theoretical elaboration. It taps into 
genuine grievances about Labour, but 
instead of promoting a real working 
class alternative proposes an illusory 
Labour Party mark two. SPEW’s sec¬ 
tarian agenda in practice ends up ap¬ 
pealing not only to apolitical workers, 
but also to sections of the anti-Labour 
right. It is a relatively easy fonn of 
vote-catching, but leaves aside the 
question of raising the consciousness 
of workers and building class unity. 
It is a dead end that prevents the de¬ 
velopment of class and revolutionary 
consciousness. 

SPEW does not have a monopoly 
on this nonsense and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the above criticisms, Roger 
Bannister would be a vast improve¬ 
ment over incumbent Dave Prentis. 
However, we have to break with this 
continual sectarian, low-level, spon¬ 
taneous reaction to events deter¬ 
mined by others. We need to build 
a real rank and file base in order to 
move forward in a conscious way so 
that we (as a class) are able to deter¬ 
mine events. 

The right gets away with its ma¬ 
nipulation and manoeuvring because 
it is not answerable to the rank and 
file. It is not the job of the left to try 
and replace the right in its control of 
the union. We need to empower the 
membership, and make the leader¬ 
ship (of any hue) answerable to it. 
Winning leading positions is useful 
to the extent that they are used to em¬ 
power the rank and file. 

In this election Paul Holmes, 
with all his illusions in social de¬ 
mocracy, at least gives some hope of 
a first step in this direction. In that 
respect he is a much needed breath 
of fresh air • 
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Victims of British justice 

Eddie Ford thinks prisoners should be treated as human beings, and children as children 


O ne way of expressing the anti¬ 
human barbarism of British 
capitalism is by looking at 
the prison population. The UK, bar 
the Czech Republic and Albania, 
locks up more people than any other 
country in Europe - worse than Tur¬ 
key even. 1 As of 2009 England and 
Wales incarcerates 152 people per 
100,000 of the population (the figure 
is 153 for Scotland, while for Turkey 
it is ‘only’ 142). Yes, true, Britain 
has quite a long way to go before it 
catches up with the United States - 
leading the world with a truly grisly 
776, or 2,310,984 prisoners if you 
include all pre-trial detainees and re¬ 
mand prisoners. But still not exactly 
something to be proud of, unless you 
have completely lost your humanity. 

However, it does seem the case 
that some have indeed lost their hu¬ 
manity - and capacity to think ration¬ 
ally. From listening to some bour¬ 
geois politicians, and of course the 
half-mad rightwing press, you would 
believe that such appalling statistics 
were a sign of success, not absolute 
failure. Or, to use more prosaic home 
office-speak, by February 2008 pris¬ 
ons in England and Wales had ex¬ 
ceeded their “operational capacity” 
- holding just over 82,000 prisoners, 
and representing a near-doubling of 
the English and Welsh total from the 
42,000 in 1991. According to the lat¬ 
est ministry of justice figures, on May 
28 of this year the prison population 
stood at 85,147 - perilously close to 
the “usable operational capacity” of 
87,757, especially when you bear in 
mind that the number under various 
‘home detention curfew supervision’ 
orders comes to 2,408. 2 

Furthermore, as if things were 
not bad enough, the home office 
predicts that the population will rise 
to 110,000 by 2010. In other words, 
the British justice system - a laugh¬ 
able term - is fit to bust and is more 
criminal than the supposed criminals 
it pretends to be protecting us from. 

Such a cruelly punitive regime is 
monstrously wasteful of social and 
financial resources, costing about £4 
billion a year to house the current 
numbers, each prisoner notching up 
an average annual bill of £41,000 - 
so much then for the age of austerity 
and efficiency savings. This relentless 
increase has, of course, been driven 
by ever harsher and more irrational 


sentencing. Thus 129 people found 
themselves imprisoned for shoplift¬ 
ing in 1995, but by 2005 it was 1,400. 
Similarly, 3,000 first-time offenders 
in 2001 were sent to prison for petty 
theft. Compounding the misery, one 
third of petty offenders lose their 
home while in custody - while two- 
fifths lose contact with their families 
and another two-thirds lose their jobs, 
driving them back into a life of crime. 
Around half of all prisoners have a 
reading age less than an 11-year-old. 
Two in five prisoners lack basic liter¬ 
acy skills and four in five do not have 
basic numeracy. The number of wom¬ 
en in prison has risen disproportion¬ 
ately - from 1,800 in 1994, to 4,500 in 
2004. Some 40% of women going to 
prison have previously attempted sui¬ 
cide. And so on. This grim catalogue 
predictably results in re-offending 
rates of 59% within two years. 3 

Another particularly acute, albeit 
depressing, way of gauging Britain’s 
civilisation quotient - or lack of - is to 
look at the way it treats children and 
young people, especially in the judi¬ 
cial-criminal system. On this the UK 
is a clear winner - congratulations: 
Britain’s got talent, just a shame that 
so much of it is behind bars. Hence 
Britain locks up many more children 
and young people than any other 
country in western Europe. The sta¬ 
tistics for 2008-09 reveal that 64,803 
youngsters were given “community 
remands” and that 6,556 were sent 
to local authority “accommodation” 
- effectively imprisoned - or were in 
actual custody. 4 Which is to say that 
four times as many young people are 
imprisoned in the UK than in France, 
which has a similar population - in 
fact, as a proportion of the population 
Britain bangs up more than 14 times 
as many youngsters as Belgium or 20 
times more than the Netherlands. 

More precisely still with regards 
the UK statistics, 765 children aged 
14 were imprisoned - with 10 and 11- 
year-olds being convicted or given 
reprimands (or final warnings) for 
6,000 assorted offences. Over 70% 
of these were entirely non-violent in 
nature, while 66 of them were classi¬ 
fied as “sex offences”. Of course, in 
England and Wales the age of criminal 
responsibility is 10, while in Scotland 
it is only eight. Quite obscenely, this 
makes the UK the worst offender 
for inflicting retributive punishment 


upon its youngsters in all of Europe 

- indeed, most of the world. Only 
countries like Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
the Sudan and Myanmar/Burma 
have a worse record. Or, to put it an¬ 
other way, Turkey, Korea, Morocco, 
Uganda, Algeria, Uzbekistan, China, 
the Russian Federation, Egypt, 
etc have a relatively more enlight¬ 
ened position on this particular is¬ 
sue and set a higher age of criminal 
responsibility. 5 

Which brings us to the recent con¬ 
viction at the Old Bailey of two boys 
aged 10 and 11 for the “attempted 
rape” last October of an eight-year- 
old girl from Hayes, West London 

- making them among the youngest 
ever to be charged with such an of¬ 
fence in England and Wales. Earlier, 
the jury found them not guilty of ac¬ 
tually raping the girl. 

At the trial the court heard how 
the girl had been playing with a five- 
year-old friend near her home when 
the boys turned up and suggested 
visiting another friend. When the 
four children arrived at the block of 
flats where the friend lived, the boys 
allegedly pulled down their pants 
and sexually exposed themselves to 
the girl, who also pulled her pants 
down. This action was repeated in a 
lift to the block of flats and then in 
a shed containing the rubbish bins. 
According to the prosecution, she 
was “sexually assaulted” at the shed 
and then later “raped” in a nearby 
field. The next day the girl herself - 
in a recorded interview shown to the 
jury - told “specially trained” police 
officers how the boys had exposed 
themselves to her, pulled her pants 
down and allegedly raped her. 

However, her story changed dras¬ 
tically after she was cross-examined 
via a video link. She then said that 
she had lied to her mother because 
she had been a “tiny bit naughty” with 
the boys and was worried she would 
not get any sweets as a consequence. 
When further questioned, she denied 
that any parts of her body had been 
penetrated by the boys and also admit¬ 
ted that she had agreed - or consented 

- to play with the boys and had volun¬ 
tarily pulled down her own underwear 
while the boys exposed their genitals 
to her. She went on to say that she 
had not been “dragged” to the field 
by the boys - as originally made out 
by the prosecution - and agreed that 


her bruising and scratches could have 
been caused by one of the boys help¬ 
ing her over a fence into the park. 

The boys’ subsequent conviction 
for “attempted” rape was based en¬ 
tirely on the girl’s testimony outlined 
above. As far as the defence counsel 
was concerned, there was “no useful 
medical evidence”, “no DNA evi¬ 
dence” and “no forensic evidence” to 
support such a verdict. The counsel for 
the eldest boy told the court that her 
client was a “normal boy” and “not 
a monster”. Rather, in her opinion, 
what we had was a typical children’s 
game - or experimentation - that “ap¬ 
peared to have got out of hand” to one 
degree or another. As she explained in 
court, “What this case is about is not 
a serious crime. It is about children. 
There is a game called, ‘You show 
me yours and I will show you mine’. 
Maybe it went too far, maybe it went 
to touching, maybe they were doing 
something they had seen on televi¬ 
sion, maybe they were playing that 
age-old game, doctors and nurses. 
They are kids. If [my client] had been 
a few months younger, he could not 
have been charged.” 6 

Yet again, horribly, it does seem 
that John Major’s notorious exhorta¬ 
tion to “condemn a little more and 
understand a little less” - perfectly 
encapsulating the hysteria surround¬ 
ing the James Bulger murder and his 
“evil” 10-years-old killers - has been 
acted upon. 

Now, obviously, we in the CPGB 
have no more idea than anybody else 
as to what exactly happened on that 
day in west London last October. 
However, what communists do know 
for certain is that the boys concerned 
should not have been put on trial in 
an adult court - even if the judge and 
lawyers on this occasion did make 
some sort of concession to the de¬ 
fendants’ age and dispense with the 
usual legalistic paraphernalia of ab¬ 
surd wigs and gowns, and the pro¬ 
ceedings were kept short to help the 
boys follow what was going on. 

No, communists argue that chil¬ 
dren should be treated as children - 
not as fake or pseudo-adults just to 
suit the whims of a vindictive and 
antediluvian judicial system. As well 
as being inhuman - Sudan is hardly 
a model to follow - the UK’s age of 
criminal responsibility is downright 
illogical. In the eyes of the law, you 


cannot get married until you are 16 or 
join the army until you have reached 
the school leaving age - technically 
defined as the “last Friday in June 
in the school year in which the child 
reaches the age of 16”. 7 Nor can 
you vote until you are 18 years old - 
though, of course, communists fight 
for this to be lowered to 16. 

That is, as things stand now in the 
UK, you are not considered to be a 
legal adult (or at least a provisional 
adult) until you are 16 years of age 
- in which case, you should not be tri¬ 
alled in an adult court if you are un¬ 
der that very same age. Therefore the 
age of criminal responsibility should 
be raised to 16 years, which would 
simply bring it into line with much of 
the rest of Europe. Hardly deranged 
ultra-leftism or libertarianism gone 
mad. Additionally, we also say that 
the current age of consent should be 
abolished. If children under the age 
of 16 want to sexually experiment, 
test the water, then they should be 
free to do so - but be provided with 
objective and moralistic-free advice 
and guidance if and when needed. 

Then again, the vast majority of 
adults should not be put on trial in the 
adult courts either - or put through 
the mincer of the legal-judiciary ma¬ 
chinery at all - given what should 
be the self-evident fact that they are 
more victims of a harsh and unforgiv¬ 
ing capitalist society than victimisers 
or ‘criminals’. Let alone Mr Bigs 
or even Mr Medium-Sized. For that 
very small minority of people who 
require a custodial sentence of some 
description for the greater protection 
of society as a whole, then that should 
only be viewed as a temporary situa¬ 
tion pending their rehabilitation back 
into society - they should be treated 
as human beings, not ‘bad’ people to 
be punished and defeated > 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_ 
countriesbyincarcerationrate. 

2. www.hmprisonservice.gov.uk/resourcecentre/ 
publicationsdocuments/index.asp?cat=85. 

3. http: //en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Prison_popu- 
lation_of_England_and_Wales. 

4. www.24dash.com/news/communities/2010- 
05-27-U K-locking-up-too-many- 
young-offenders-say-campaigners. 

5. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Defenseofinfancy. 

6. The Guardian May 24. 

7. http://www.army.mod.uk/join/15381.aspx. 
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INTERVIEW 


Rethinking revolution 

David Harvey, Marxist academic and author of the newly published The enigma of capital , spoke to 
Mark Fischer 



David Harvey: capitalist crisis is multi-levelled 


M any commentators, from 
both Marxist and non- 
Marxist standpoints, 
predicted the current capitalist 
crisis. But have there been any 
features that surprised you? 
Something that has surprised me 
about the way this crisis presents it¬ 
self is the extremely parochial way 
that people are looking at it. It is 
viewed as if it is only happening in 
their own backyard - and even then 
only in parts of their backyard. 

In the United States some are say¬ 
ing the crisis is over, because the 
stock market has revived. Implicit in 
that is a class bias in the definition of 
a crisis. It means capital is doing all 
right. But what, for example, about 
unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment - a disaster affecting close to a 
fifth of the American population? 

So where does this idea about 
the end of the crisis come from? It’s 
surprising it has any currency at all. 
It is as if people truly believe the fi¬ 
nancial press when it equates a rise 
in the stock market with the end of 
crisis. In truth, the crisis is actually 
broadening and deepening. So what 
surprises me is how clear and un¬ 
ambiguous the nature of this crisis 
is and - paradoxically - the inability 
of people to grasp what is happening 
and why, even when it is staring them 
in the face. 

You tend to see the wellsprings 
of crises in multiple 
contradictions, in a variety 
of limits to the functioning of 
capital itself as an alienated 
social form. Do you think that 
has been borne out by the form 
the current crisis has taken? 
The way my analysis works is that, 
in the same way that capital shifts 
the crisis around geographically, so 
the crisis moves from one manifes¬ 
tation to another. At one stage of its 
development, the crisis can look like 
a profit squeeze, because capital is 
weak relative to labour. 

Now nobody sane would attribute 
the current crisis to the idea that la¬ 
bour has too much power. I have not 
heard greedy unions blamed this time 
around, as opposed to in the 70s. At 
that time, you could say the crisis re¬ 
ally was in the labour market and in 
shop-floor discipline. 

Since then we have had the mass 
disciplining of the working classes 
by offshoring and by technological 
change. If that ‘peaceful’ process 
did not work, people like Margaret 
Thatcher, Ronald Reagan and gen¬ 
eral Pinochet were ‘invented’ to do 
it violently. 

You can discipline labour, but that 
produces a deficit of effective de¬ 
mand. The question then arises, how 
are you going to sell your product 
when wages aren’t rising? The an¬ 
swer opted for was - give everyone 
credit cards. So the debt economy 
is created, households become more 
and more in hock. But to manage 
that process you need financial in¬ 
stitutions, which start to manipulate 
the debt. So we are now presented 
with an effective demand problem, 
against the backdrop of a problem of 
financial power. 

The crisis this time therefore has 
a different manifestation. My argu¬ 
ment has always been that you can¬ 
not go to one single-bullet theory of 
crisis. You always have to look at its 
dynamic development, moving from 
one manifestation in one sphere to 
another. At one moment, it can appear 


like an underconsumption problem 
(there is discussion about undercon¬ 
sumption at present, which I think is 
a serious problem). It moves on and 
presents itself as a profit-squeeze 
problem. Then it appears as the fall¬ 
ing rate of profit (which has a narrow, 
technical meaning in conventional 
Marxist theory, although profits can 
fall for all sorts of reasons, including 
the lack of effective demand). I see 
the notion of crisis as being spread 
throughout the system. 

In this context, I am very interested 
in some of the language Marx used in 
the Grundrisse, where he talks about 
limits and barriers. As an incredibly 
dynamic system, capital cannot abide 
limits on its development. It converts 
those limits into barriers, which it 
transcends and circumvents. 

I think the theory of crisis has to 
be rewritten around this idea of a 
movable crisis form. I call it a mov¬ 
able famine, as opposed to a movable 
feast. One minute it is a credit fam¬ 
ine, the next a famine in the labour 
market. It can also be shortages of 
raw materials, so there can be a limit 
imposed by nature, which has to be 
transcended by technological change. 
We have seen this happen historically 
many times. 

My theory of crisis is very much 
about this movement - in The enigma 
of capital I make it much more ex¬ 
plicit and, I hope, much easier for a 
mass audience to understand. It was 
my intention to bring out some of the 
central ideas from rather complicated 
books in a simpler way that helps il¬ 
luminate what is going on around us 


and demonstrates the various forms 
in which crises can occur. 

What we can say with certainty is 
that crisis is endemic to the system. 
We are going to come out of this cri¬ 
sis in a way that prepares the ground 
for the next one, unless we get rid of 
capitalism altogether. Which I think 
is a project we should all resuscitate - 
for the near, not distant, future. 

The timetable for that depends 
on what stage you think 
capitalism is at. Does it still 
have progressive work to do 
in developing the productive 
forces, the world market and a 
global working class, or is it in 
decline? 

I think it is always a bad idea to talk 
about the final stages or decline of 
capitalism. Capital has been a very 
fluid and very inventive system. It 
has been a permanently revolution¬ 
ary force in history. Therefore the 
revolutionary transformations that 
are internal to capitalism are still ca¬ 
pable of reconfiguring the world in 
radically different ways. They may 
not be ways that you and I would 
welcome, or produce a world we 
would want to live in. 

So can capitalism survive for 
a protracted historical period? 
The answer is: yes, it can, but at 
what price? 

For instance, I think growth for 
growth’s sake is becoming much 
more of a problem. Capital is about 
the production of surplus value, 
which means you must always end 
up with more value. More value has 
to be circulating than can easily be 


absorbed into the system. It is an 
expansionary force. 

Capitalism has been so hegemonic 
- economically and culturally - that 
we automatically think that growth 
is good and unavoidably necessary, 
irrespective of the social, political 
and environmental cost. When we 
have zero growth we have a crisis by 
definition: everyone panics and pri¬ 
oritises getting it started again. The 
minimum growth people talk about 
as desirable is 3%. Historically since 
1750 or so, capital has grown at the 
average rate of around 2.25% per 
year. What we are looking at then is 
3% compound growth. Ask yourself 
what that means in terns of profit¬ 
able investment opportunities. 

In 1970, given the total volume of 
goods and services, it meant you had 
to find new possible investment op¬ 
portunities for $0.4 trillion each year. 
Now it would take $1.5 trillion. By 
2030, we’re talking about $3 trillion 
of new investment opportunities. We 
are locked into a logistical process 
where it begins to look less and less 
possible to find profitable outlets for 
this surplus. 

Since the 1970s, capital has been 
encountering difficulties as a result. 
It has actually been investing not 
in making real things that people 
need, but in asset, property or stock 
markets. Such markets have a pecu¬ 
liar Ponzi character. Someone starts 
the ball rolling by investing in the 
stock market. Share value goes up 
and up, so people think, ‘This is a 
good way to make money - I’ll in¬ 
vest too’ and it goes up even further. 


The same fragile process is true of 
property markets. 

An asset market does not clear in 
the same way as a market in tangible 
goods like, say, automobiles; they 
have a very different character. Yet 
more and more capital has been in¬ 
vested in such markets, so we have 
these asset bubbles. When the new 
economy of the 1990s, based on elec¬ 
tronics, crashed, people went into the 
property markets, while the very rich 
went into art markets and that sort of 
thing. The economy is less and less 
organised to make real things that are 
useful to people. More and more it is 
about investing money in schemes 
which make money, without actually 
doing anything else. 

The point I am making is that we 
have reached what I call an inflection 
point in the history of capitalism, 
where sustaining a 3% compound 
growth indefinitely is becoming less 
and less feasible. What that implies is 
that we are facing an historic choice. 
We can organise to get rid of capi¬ 
talism, or capitalism can keep on in¬ 
venting new, ever more intangible as¬ 
set markets which peak, bubble and 
burst. The big one they are talking 
about these days is carbon trading. 
You can invest in weather futures. 
We are living in this world of incred¬ 
ible, notional, fictional investments. 

While people are starving or try¬ 
ing to live on two dollars a day, oth¬ 
ers are making incredible amounts 
of money trading in such fictional 
investment markets. Just last year, 
five hedge fund managers had per¬ 
sonal incomes of $3 billion each in 
just one year. Meanwhile, in Haiti 
you had a spiral downwards into ever 
more terrible poverty, even before 
the earthquake came along. You have 
to question what kind of world we 
are living in. 

So, yes, capital can last, the capi¬ 
talist class can preserve itself and 
even thrive - they are in fact getting 
extremely rich through this crisis. 
However, at some point people are 
going to look at this increasing class 
polarisation, say enough is enough 
and do something about it. 

Is enough capital being wiped 
out to avoid a new crash in the 
near to medium term? 

It is very hard say. When I say capi¬ 
tal moves crises around, it does not 
mean we can see where it is going to 
move to next. I was a little surprised 
when Greece erupted and suddenly 
became the big problem. But it sig¬ 
nals that to some degree the bank¬ 
ing sector and the financial institu¬ 
tions are being stabilised. They have 
been stabilised by state power bail¬ 
ing them out. So the crisis has been 
shifted - from the banks to sovereign 
debt. Now we are seeing that for 
Greece, Spain, Portugal and Ireland. 
And I think sovereign debt could be 
a testing issue for Britain too in the 
not too distant future. 

There will be questioning of the 
sovereign debt of the United States. 
One of the really fascinating things 
about the US is that if you were to 
add up all the debt there - federal, 
state, corporate and individual - 
40% of that is wrapped up in the 
mortgage market. This is why the 
crisis was focused there. 

I don’t know where the crisis will 
move to next, but one of the places I 
would actually worry about is China. 
I am not an expert on that country, 
but everything I hear about it, such as 
property prices doubling in Shanghai 
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last year, indicates there are prob¬ 
lems brewing. They have a property 
boom going on, just like the one in 
the United States and here in Britain 
over the last 10 years. 

One of the ways they are averting 
a crisis is through massive investment 
in urbanisation. Some of it is solid 
infrastructures - high-speed rail, new 
highway systems, public works and 
so on. The rest of it is property de¬ 
velopment. China is roaring along at 
10% growth and everyone says that 
China is coming out of the crisis. But 
actually the way it is doing so looks 
very dangerous to me. I would not be 
at all surprised to see a real retrench¬ 
ment there - particularly if the United 
States insists on a shift in exchange 
relations and thus brings disequilibri¬ 
um into the market. So I would watch 
very carefully what is going on in 
east Asia. It is a place where another 
round of the crisis could begin - in 
the very place where it seems capital¬ 
ism is recovering at the moment. 

Are you encouraged by the 
political response of the left to 
the crisis? 

I find the left is very conservative 
sometimes. There are some real 
problems with its analytical frame¬ 
work for interpreting this crisis. One 
of the aims of Enigma is to try and 
lay out an alternative. 

There is a theoretical problem to 
be addressed and I see some attempt 
at that, which is encouraging. But 
there is the question of the popular 
response and the degree to which 
we can build upon mass anger. The 
historical pattern I would look to is 
1929 in the United States and the 
stock market crash. Social move¬ 
ments didn’t really get into motion 
until 1933. The initial reaction to a 
crisis is to sit tight and hope it goes 
away. But by 1933 Roosevelt had to 
do something. Whether he wanted 
to or not, he had to act, because he 
was being pushed by very articulate 
leftwing forces. It was a powder keg 
waiting to blow. We are in the early 
stages of this process. 

The legitimacy of the system is 
being propped up by stories that we 
are coming out of the woods: because 
the stock market has recovered, the 
worst is over. I am saying that it is al¬ 
most inevitable that when a crisis hits 
people hang onto what they have. It 
is only when people become con¬ 
vinced that they cannot hang onto it 
any more that you start to see a politi¬ 
cal movement arising. I see it begin¬ 
ning in some places. Its potential is 
very exciting, but it is up to Marxists 
to articulate what the excitement and 
energy should be used to fight for. 
This flags up the question of 
agency. In the contemporary 
world, does it remain the 
working class? After all, you 
talk of ‘social movements’ in 
the 1930s US, but at the core of 
that was the Communist Party, 
which stressed the unique role 
of that class. 

This question of agency has to be 
rethought. I have never been happy 
with the general depiction in a lot of 
Marxist thinking of the working class 
as the agent - particularly when the 
working class is limited to the fac¬ 
tory worker. For me, you would have 
to incorporate all the people who 
make the railroads, the cities, etc. It 
is not simply about the production of 
things: it is also about the production 
of spaces. 

I have always thought that the 
general aura surrounding the prole¬ 
tariat in Marxist thinking is too nar¬ 
row. I wanted it to be much broader, 
to be much more inclusive of all the 
people who are working on every¬ 
thing, everywhere - some of whom 
are easier to organise than others. To 
me this is very important as a first 
step, but the second thing is that it is 
not simply about being exploited in 
the workplace. 

In the Communist manifesto. 


Marx and Engels talk of people be¬ 
ing exploited in their living space by 
landlords and retailers. So we have to 
take into account this ‘ second round’ 
of exploitation, but beyond that there 
is also the continuation of primitive 
accumulation - or what I like to call 
accumulation by dispossession. It is 
not primitive any more: it is ongoing. 
It is a very important part of what 
capital is about: people who lose 
their pension rights; people who get 
forced off the land. 

Over the last 30 or 40 years there 
has been a tremendous assault upon 
the remains of peasant societies and 
you have had an incredible response, 
with movements such as the landless 
peasant movement in Brazil, with its 
very vibrant, very Leninist kind of 
organisation. 

So what we have to think about 
is combining these much broader 
workforces. For instance, what about 
the workforce employed in banking? 
Some of the strongest unions right 
now are, of course, the state service 
unions. So how do we think about 
all of that as part of a much broader 
agency? 

Then there is the politics. You have 
traditional political parties, but a lot 
of the faith in them has diminished 
over the years. We may want to try to 
resuscitate that faith, but we have to 
face the fact that right now they are 
not in a position to take a vanguard 
role and lead us out of the woods. 
They can be part of a more general 
uprising or solution, but I do not see 
them as being at the heart of it. 

Then you have the NGOs. I am 
very sceptical about them. They can 
create spaces where things can hap¬ 
pen, but revolution by NGO? Forget 
it. They are too much in hock to their 
donors, most of whom have an agen¬ 
da of trying to integrate people into 
capitalism. 

Take something like micro-fi¬ 
nance, which is one of the big ways 
in which we are going to supposedly 
solve the problem of world poverty. 
But what it really consists of is a 
huge, exploitative industry, set up 
by Washington institutions, which 
is sucking wealth out of the poorest 
people in the world. The financial in¬ 
stitutions are making rates of return 
of around 30%, 40%, in some cases 
100% on micro-finance through 
bleeding these very, very poor people 
dry. When you criticise them, they 
say, ‘Well, it is better than the local 
moneylender, who charges 1,000%.’ 

Subprime lending was also a very 
good example: it was extracting 
wealth from relatively low-income 
populations. Even before the crisis 
hit, the African-American commu¬ 
nity in the States had lost S30-S40 
billion-worth of assets through pred¬ 
atory subprime practices. So I think 
we have to take accumulation by 
dispossession into account when we 
think about ‘agency’. It has created a 
huge population of very discontented 
people, who are angry at capitalism 
not because of their work situation, 
but because they have lost their as¬ 
sets to capital. 

I ask how we can construct an 
alliance which is really going to go 
for the jugular. For me agency right 
now is a question mark - I do not 
have a clear theory of it. I know it 
has to be broader and bigger than the 
traditional notion of the proletarian 
revolution. That is one of the things 
we have to really think about and 
work on. 

There are things happening. In 
the final calculus, if you had a vast 
survey and asked everybody in the 
world, ‘Are you happy with the way 
capitalism is working?’ I think you 
would find the overwhelming major¬ 
ity would say ‘no’. Then you would 
say, ‘Let’s do something about it’. It 
is my fantasy that you could do that. 
Everyone would say, ‘Yes, what do 
we do about it?’ Then the question of 
agency will resolve itself through so¬ 


cial movement. 

Historically, when you look at ac¬ 
tual movements, you will find they 
are much broader than the traditional 
notion of the proletariat. I did a lot 
of work on the Second Empire, Paris 
and the Paris Commune. I always 
find it interesting that of the first two 
pieces of legislation passed in the 
Commune one was a worker issue - 
about night-time work in the baker¬ 
ies - and the other was a living-space 
issue: a moratorium on rents. 

If you look at who participated 
in the Paris Commune, it was far 
broader than just the industrial work¬ 
ing class. There were a lot of stone¬ 
masons, and precisely the people I 
have been talking about, along with 
the discontented and alienated mid¬ 
dle class - Gustave Courbet, the 
painter, and so on. If you look at any 
revolutionary movement, it is gener¬ 
ally a mix of individuals who have 
come together in some way or other. 
There is a big issue as to whether the 
movement has to have a pre-existing 
form of organisation, in the form of a 
political party, which then seizes the 
moment and guides. 

I think in 1968, for example, the 
Communist Party in France held 
back the revolutionary movement, 
rather than helped it forward. I can¬ 
not say the answer is that there has to 
be the creation of a political party. A 
political party would need to do the 
right things, the right way and make 
the revolution happen. But if you 
look at the history of political parties, 
it has not always been the case. I veer 
between thinking maybe we would 
be better off going with a more spon¬ 
taneous theory of revolution, like the 
sort that Henri Lefebvre talks about. 
This sort of uprising has worked in 
many instances, including the Paris 
Commune, which was not organised 
by a political party. 

I wish I had a neat formula to 
solve that problem, but I do not. I 
think at this point in history you have 
to look at concrete examples. The 
revolutionary movement in Bolivia 
has very definite characteristics, 
very much based on the activism of 
ethnic groups. It also incorporates 
certain values that I think someone 
in Sweden may find a bit repressive 
and obnoxious. You have got to think 
about how on earth you are going 
to enter into alliances of some kind 
across these configurations - so the 
Bolivarian movement can unite with, 
say, Die Linke in Germany, with 
the Maoists in Nepal and in north¬ 
east India. How can you bring all of 
that together? That is again some¬ 
thing that needs a lot of thought and 
consideration. 

A danger of spontaneity 
is that, although it sounds 
very democratic, it can lack 
accountability, which is an 
essential aspect of democracy. 
You talk in your book about a 
defining democratic aspect 
of future society being social 
command over surplus. But 
that implies majority decisions, 
arrived at through democratic 
discussion. This is impossible 
without institutional forms 
and a culture of democracy 
today, not simply after the 
insurrection. To start to make 
radical incursions on the right 
of capital to rule us in the here 
and now, it seems to me we 
need something more weighty 
than simply spontaneity. A 
party, in fact... 

One of the things I have tried to do 
in the book is talk about processes of 
transition. I used Marx’s way of talk¬ 
ing about the transition from feudal¬ 
ism to capitalism to illustrate what I 
thought would be needed to go from 
capitalism to communism. 

One of the things that became ap¬ 
parent to me is that Marx actually 
has a theory of what I would call co¬ 
revolution. The way I modelled this, 


based on what he wrote in Capital, 
is to say there are seven ‘moments’. 
There is a technological/organisa¬ 
tional moment, where change must 
happen; there is the relation to nature, 
which becomes unsustainable and 
must change; social relations, which 
have to change; there are production 
forms and labour processes, which 
have to change; there is daily life, 
which has to change; there is mental 
conceptions of the world, which no 
longer fit and must change; and in¬ 
stitutional arrangements, which have 
to change. 

I got this from a footnote in chap¬ 
ter 15 of Capital, which talks about 
the way in which capital consoli¬ 
dated its power by coming up with 
new technological forms. When you 
look at this account, Marx suggests 
that no single one of those moments, 
as I have dubbed them, is actually 
the main trigger, the most powerful 
cause. All of them were co-evolving. 

Therefore my theory of revolution 
would say that you have to think of 
a co-revolutionary movement across 
all of those moments. How do we 
change technologies and social rela¬ 
tions at the same time and what is the 
relationship between those transfor¬ 
mations? What is humanity’s rela¬ 
tionship to nature and how does that 
co-evolve with other spheres? How 
do the social processes of production 
relate? 

What I set out to do was to show 
how revolution is not simply a politi¬ 
cal movement. One of the incredible 
things about capitalism is that it has 
been permanently revolutionary. Just 
think about those seven elements and 
how they were constituted in Britain 
in 1970. What were the technologies 
back then and how have they changed 
since? Nobody had cellphones, no¬ 
body had laptops - there has been an 
astonishing change in technology. But 
look at what that has done in terms of 
social relations; there are tremendous 
changes and challenges connected 
with that. Look at what it has done to 
our relationship to nature. Then there 
is the dramatic institutional change 
- the rise of new institutions like the 
international banks. The whole con¬ 
figuration of those elements looked 
completely different in 1970. 

Capitalism is constantly changing 
such elements. If you compare 1930 
to 1970, what you will see is a co¬ 
revolutionary movement going on 
inside capitalism all the time. My ar¬ 
gument would be that a revolutionary 
movement has to see the contradic¬ 
tions and tensions between different 
elements and use them. Sometimes 


I am pleased to say that we end¬ 
ed May £25 above target, hav¬ 
ing raised a total of £1,275 over 
the month. Thanks in particular 
to JT (£50), TB (£40), PW (£10) 
and OS - who describes his £5 as 
a “token gesture of solidarity” 
from the US. 

Later this month sees the be¬ 
ginning of the CPGB’s annual 
fundraising drive, our two-month 
Summer Offensive. So from June 
19 all cash raised for the Weekly 
Worker will be included in the SO 
total (although monies donated 
specifically to the paper will, of 
course, be used for that purpose). 

In the meantime, however, 
we have the first part of June to 
think about - I could do with rais¬ 
ing £850 before June 19. That in¬ 
cludes the extra £200 a month we 
are having to fork out for printing 
at the moment (which, by the way, 
we failed to cover through extra 


you can have silent revolutions - 
what Gramsci talked of as passive 
revolutions - which are just as im¬ 
portant, it seems to me, as storming 
the barricades in spontaneous move¬ 
ment. But those revolutions take a 
lot of patience and you need special 
skills. My special skill is trying to 
alter people’s mental conceptions of 
the world, but I know perfectly well 
that that is not going to revolutionise 
the whole thing. 

The revolutionary movement is 
very important. Marx talked about 
the transition from feudalism to capi¬ 
talism - it took a considerable time; 
battles were won here and lost there. 
But the question was, who won the 
war? At the end of the day, the capi¬ 
talists. By setting up new institutional 
arrangements the capitalists captured 
and transformed the state, came up 
with new technologies, changed so¬ 
cial relations and daily life. So I am 
thinking of a revolution of long dura¬ 
tion, needing individuals committed 
to it, who at the same time see them¬ 
selves in alliance with others. The 
people who are concerned about the 
relation to nature need to be in alli¬ 
ance with those who are concerned 
about social relations. 

The instant of a revolution, of 
a revolutionary change of govern¬ 
ment, is just one moment in that 
process that can succeed or not suc¬ 
ceed. In many ways the problem 
with revolutionary transformations, 
including the one that was associat¬ 
ed with 1917, was that there was no 
real theory of revolutionary change 
and how the dynamic of revolution¬ 
ary movement was going to be kept 
going, and to me that is the most 
important thing. 

Do you see a rise in interest in 
Marxism? 

When I put Marx’s Capital on the web 
for my course, I was very surprised: 
there have been close to a million hits 
and that is being reproduced all over 
the place in other forms. So my per¬ 
sonal response is that there is much 
more interest than was the case in the 
early 1990s, when everyone was de¬ 
claring Marxism was dead and I was 
teaching a class of about seven bored 
students - people who could not find 
another class to go to. 

But now it has come back big 
time, and quite possibly it will lay 
the basis for a future generation to 
start to think about the world dif¬ 
ferently • 

David Harvey The enigma of capital 
and the crises of capitalism Profile 
Books, 2010, pp256, £14.99 


donations in May). Anyway, we 
start this month’s rather curtailed 
fighting fund with £95, having 
received that amount in standing 
orders since June 1. So that leaves 
us just over two weeks to pull in 
the remaining £755. 

Last week four of the contri¬ 
butions received came via the 
web - a little up on the usual two, 
but still nowhere near enough. 
After all, there were 14,748 on¬ 
line readers of last week’s Weekly 
Worker, so it would be really nice 
if a rather higher percentage could 
help us out. 

Perhaps they’re all waiting 
to surprise us once the Summer 
Offensive starts! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Surprise! 
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Models of revolution 


Henry Heller The bourgeois revolution in France 1789-1815 Bergahn Books, 2006, ppl72, £20.13 
David Parker (ed) Ideology, absolutism and the English revolution: debates of the British 
communist historians, 1940-1956 Lawrence and Wishart, 2008, pp285, £18.99 


T hese two books are - in different 
ways - approaches to the bour¬ 
geois character of two great 
revolutions: the British in the 17th 
century and the French in the late 
18th and early 19th. These parts of 
history, thanks to the ‘national cur¬ 
riculum’, have not been commonly 
taught in schools for decades. So 
a very oversimplified summary of 
the political course of events may 
be helpful in grasping what the 
books are about. 

It is also necessary to discuss, in 
an equally oversimplified way, the 
books’ intellectual contexts. The 
result will be rather seriously long 
for a book review, and will be in two 
parts: but will hopefully encourage 
readers to read the books. Henry 
Heller sees the French revolution 
as directly relevant to the present 
problem of proletarian revolution. 
This is in any direct sense false; but 
indirectly the theoretical historical 
problem of the character of the revo¬ 
lutions is sharply relevant to modem 
working class politics. 

Britain 

In 1637 the Stuart government’s at¬ 
tempt to impose an English-style 
prayer-book on the Scots kirk led to a 
riot in Edinburgh - often said to have 
been triggered when market trader 
Jenny Geddes threw her stool at the 
officiating minister at a service in St 
Giles’ cathedral. The protests against 
the new prayer-book snowballed 
into a Scots Presbyterian revolution 
against the regime, and a Scots inva¬ 
sion of northern England (secretly 
supported by some English ‘puritan’ 
oppositionists) - the ‘bishops’ wars’. 
The attempt to defeat the Scots by 
force broke king Charles I’s financial 
ability to rule without parliamentary 
taxation. Meanwhile, in the Battle of 
the Downs in 1639 the fleet of the 
Dutch Protestant republic smashed 
that of the Spanish Catholic monar¬ 
chy in violation of English territorial 
waters, contemptuously shrugging 
off an English squadron that looked 
on helplessly. This was an English 
military humiliation, as well as a cat¬ 
astrophic defeat of the Spanish. 

The ‘short parliament’ of April- 
May 1640 failed to solve the fiscal 
crisis, and neither did fresh elec¬ 
tions: the Tong parliament’, begin¬ 
ning in November 1640, demanded 
so much that in 1642 the king re¬ 
sorted to civil war. 

The two civil wars of 1642-46 
and 1648 ended with the defeat of 
the king’s armies, and in 1649 the 
trial and execution of the king, proc¬ 
lamation of the Commonwealth, or 
English Republic, and abolition of 
the House of Lords. To win the wars, 
however, the parliament and the ‘pu¬ 
ritans’ had to call into action the low¬ 
er orders: beginning with mass mo¬ 
bilisations in London from 1638 on, 
and sharply moved forward with the 
creation of the ‘New Model Army’ in 
1645, which broke with gentry-raised 
and gentry-controlled units in favour 
of a more organised army, based di¬ 
rectly on ideological commitment. 
The result was the beginning of the 
independent, politico-religious self- 
expression of these lower orders; 
Levellers, Diggers, Ranters and so 
on; and, in the later 1650s, Quakers. 
The leftwards dynamic of the 



substantial mass mobilisations in 
England, there was full-scale civil 
war in Scotland and a Catholic revo¬ 
lution in Ireland, requiring a full- 
scale Anglo-Dutch invasion to sup¬ 
press it. 

But, though there was no civil 
war in England in 1688, the conse¬ 
quences were profound. The state 
was restructured into constitutional 
forms which to a considerable extent 
it retains to this day. England now 
became a major player in a European 
war. And to fund this war the Bank 
of England and the London money 
markets were invented, imitating the 
Netherlands. The period after 1689 
saw an explosive growth of capitalist 
enterprises of all sorts. 

Britain now rapidly surpassed the 
Netherlands as a global power. Just 
over 100 years separate the revolu¬ 
tions of 1688 and 1789; for 40 of 
those years Britain and France were 
at war. Four times between 1689 and 
1763 Britain and its allies fought and 
defeated absolutist France in global 
wars. In the 1763 treaty ending the 
Seven Years War, the French were fi¬ 
nally driven to expel the Stuart exile 
government from France, completely 
abandoning the aim of restoring the 
Stuarts in England. Finally, in 1776 
the outbreak of the American revolu¬ 
tion or war of independence (1776- 
83) allowed a little more French suc¬ 
cess. The result, however, was the 
creation of another republic in the 
US - and by the late 1780s the effec¬ 
tive bankruptcy of the French state. 

France 

With bankruptcy the only alternative, 
the government of the French Bour¬ 
bon king, Louis XVI, in 1788 called 
for a meeting of the estates-general, 
which had not met since 1614, with 
the aim of obtaining agreement to a 
plan to impose taxes on the nobility 
and clergy, who were tax-exempt. 

When the estates-general met in 
May 1789, the situation rapidly ran 
out of the royal government’s con¬ 
trol. The Third Estate asserted its own 
character - as the only elected estate 
- as representative of France as a 


whole, calling itself successively 
the ‘Commons’ (imitating Britain), 
the ‘National Assembly’, and finally 
the ‘Constituent Assembly’. The 
king’s decision to form a new gov¬ 
ernment hostile to this assembly trig¬ 
gered more action: a Paris prison, the 
Bastille, was seized by mass action; 
in the countryside, peasant uprisings 
began to drive out the nobility and 
overthrow their feudal claims. The 
assembly formally abolished feudal 
rights and adopted a ‘Declaration 
of the rights of man and citizen’. A 
mass demonstration, reinforced by 
the ‘National Guard’ militia forced 
the king and his family to move to 
Paris, crippling attempts to mount a 
military resistance. Church property 
was nationalised. 

In June 1791 the king attempted to 
flee to army supporters at Varennes, 
but was caught and brought back 
to Paris. In response, the king of 
Prussia and emperor of Austria as¬ 
serted their willingness to take action 
to “to place the king of France in a 
position to establish, with the most 
absolute freedom, the foundations of 
a monarchical form of government”. 
The Prussians invaded France in July 
1792. The war began with French 
defeats. In response, a Paris insurrec¬ 
tion purged the assembly of its right 
wing, and Louis XVI was arrested. 
On September 20 the Prussians were 
defeated at the battle of Valmy. The 
next day a newly elected convention 
declared the abolition of the monar¬ 
chy and the creation of a republic. 
Louis was put on trial in December 
and executed in January 1793. 

The execution of the king triggered 
further wars of intervention, interval 
revolts in the west (the Vendee) and 
south, and a further radicalisation of 
the regime. The ‘extreme’ Jacobin 
party made a coup against the ‘ moder¬ 
ate’ Girondins and proceeded to very 
extensive mass mobilisation, terror¬ 
ism against internal opponents and 
war-centralisation of the economy. 
By the end of 1793, it became clear 
that the French revolutionary armies 
were able to stand off both external 
enemies and internal revolts, and in 
the first half of 1794 they had further 
successes. In July 1794 the Girondins 
made a counter-coup against the 
Jacobins - ‘Thermidor’ - and turned 
the weapon of terror against them. 

The French armies were able 
from 1794 to go on the offensive, 
conquering the Netherlands and 
invading Spain in 1795; forcing 
Spain and Prussia out of the war; 
successfully invading both the 
Rhineland and Italy in 1796; 
and forcing Austria out of the 
war in 1797. Meanwhile, the 
convention constitution was re¬ 
placed by the openly oligarchic 
directory (1795). This in turn 
gave way in 1799 to a coup 
by the successful general, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
set himself up as ‘first con¬ 
sul’ and from 1804 emperor. 

War with Britain in effect 
continued until 1813, with a 
brief interlude in 1802-03. 
The British con¬ 
structed a 
series of 


army was arrested by the forci¬ 
ble suppression of the Levellers 
in 1649, but the elites - gentry and 
merchant patricians in the towns - 
wanted more ‘restoration of order’. 
The 1650s saw a military coup by 
leading general Oliver Cromwell 
and his associates, who tried various 
methods to govern the country - and, 
after Cromwell’s death, a brief res¬ 
toration of the republic. 

The civil wars produced a new 
and more effective army and navy, 
backed by a new and more effective 
tax and finance regime. Both the re¬ 
public and the Cromwellian regime 
displayed aggressive exploitation of 
these resources: the Commonwealth 
conquered Ireland (1649) and 
Scotland (1650-51) and fought a 
naval war with the Dutch Republic 
(1652-54), and the Cromwellian re¬ 
gime fought a war with Spain (1655- 
59) both in the Caribbean, where the 
English seized Jamaica, at sea, and 
(in alliance with France) in what is 
now Belgium. 

In 1660 the monarchy was re¬ 
stored, but with two fundamental 
changes. First, the principal non¬ 
parliamentary sources of royal 
revenue - the king’s feudal rights 
over gentry landowners and the 
right of ‘purveyance’ or compul¬ 
sory purchase of goods for royal 
use - had been abolished by the 
Commonwealth. They stayed abol¬ 
ished and were replaced by a par¬ 
liamentary excise tax. Second, the 
‘prerogative’ courts of star cham¬ 
ber and high commission and the 
ability of the privy council to act 
as a court within mainland Britain 
had been abolished in 1641 before 
the outbreak of civil war. They 
stayed abolished, and the remain¬ 
ing ‘courts of equity’ (the chancery 
and similar courts) became subject 
to appeals to the House of Lords. 
The effect was to take away the 
principle that the king, as ‘fountain 
of justice’, could set up new courts 
to overrule the existing courts. 

Charles II’s brother, James 
II, set out to create toleration of 
Catholics and a right to appoint 
them to the army and the universi¬ 
ties (this was the road to suppres¬ 
sion of Protestantism, which had 
previously been taken in Poland, 
France and some other conti¬ 
nental states). To do the job 
he was also driven to reas¬ 
sert the old idea that the 
king was above the law 
and could create new 
courts. When James’s 
queen became preg¬ 
nant (and gave birth to 
a son in June 1688), 

James’s Protestant 
opponents called 
in the Stadtholder 
William of Orange 
and the Dutch army, 
and raised a new 
revolution against 
James to back the 


invasion. 

James’s rapid capit¬ 
ulation and exile made 
1688 appear - falsely 
- a ‘peaceful’ and ‘top- 
down’ revolu¬ 
tion: besides 


European coalitions against the 
French, all of which were defeated, 
with Napoleon’s empire spreading 
further and further across Europe. 
Finally, Napoleon overreached by 
invading Russia in 1812, leading to 
the disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
The ‘sixth coalition’ was then able 
to defeat the French armies, and re¬ 
store the Bourbon monarchy - twice, 
since in the ‘hundred days’ in 1815, 
Napoleon was restored until he was 
defeated at Waterloo. 

But as with the English restoration 
in 1660, the French restoration left 
the king as a partially limited mon¬ 
arch: there was a constitution and a 
representative assembly with limited 
powers, and the revolution’s changes 
in government, armed forces, taxa¬ 
tion and the legal system were left 
intact. In the revolution of 1830, the 
Bourbon monarchy was replaced 
by a more clearly constitutional re¬ 
gime, the Orleanist or ‘July’ monar¬ 
chy of Louis Philippe. This in turn 
fell in 1848 to a short-lived Second 
Republic - overthrown in 1851 by 
a coup by its own president, Louis 
Bonaparte, who created the Second 
Empire (1851-71). In spite of Marx’s 
characterisations in The class strug¬ 
gles in France and The eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, there 
is no real retrospective doubt that the 
Second Empire, though politically 
dictatorial, was a fully capitalist 
regime. Indeed, there is little real 
doubt that the Orleanist monarchy 
was already a bourgeois regime. 

Marxism and the 
revolutions 

There are striking similarities be¬ 
tween the overall political patterns of 
the English and French revolutions. 

The financial bankruptcy of the 
old regime leads to a government 
appeal to a representative institution 
to supply taxes. The representatives 
demand reform, initially starting 
with quite conservative ideas. The at¬ 
tempts of the monarchy to take back 
control result on the contrary in in¬ 
creasing radicalisation. The need of 
the opponents of the monarchy to 
fight a civil or international war pro¬ 
duces broad mobilisation, extreme 
radicalisation and transformation 
both of the military and of the basis 
of taxation. There is a reaction of the 
possessing classes back from this 
radicalisation, issuing in oligarchy 
and military dictatorship. Military- 
fiscal transformation spills over into 
external aggressive war. There is 
internally or externally enforced res¬ 
toration of the monarchy with more 
limited powers. Finally, this period 
of monarchist restoration is itself 
overthrown and followed by capital¬ 
ist constitutionalism. Some of these 
similarities were already noticed at 
the time of the French Revolution. 

Marx and Engels in 1850 re¬ 
viewed a pamphlet, titled Why did 
the English revolution succeed?, by 
the former Orleanist prime minister, 
Frangois Guizot, who drew the com¬ 
parison from a bourgeois standpoint. 

They comment: “M Guizot does 
not think it worth mentioning that 
the struggle against Louis XIV was 
simply a war of competition aimed 
at the destruction of French naval 
power and commerce; nor does he 
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mention the rule of the finance bour¬ 
geoisie through the establishment of 
the Bank of England under William 
III, nor the introduction of the pub¬ 
lic debt, which then received its first 
sanction, nor that the manufacturing 
bourgeoisie received a new impetus 
by the consistent application of a sys¬ 
tem of protective tariffs.” 

Marx and Engels further note: “M 
Guizot finds it superfluous to men¬ 
tion that the subjection of the crown 
to parliament meant subjection to the 
rule of a class. Nor does he think it 
necessary to deal with the fact that 
this class won the necessary power 
in order finally to make the crown its 
servant. According to him, the whole 
struggle between Charles I and par¬ 
liament was merely over purely 
political privileges. Not a word is 
said about why the parliament, and 
the class represented in it, needed 
these privileges. Nor does Guizot 
talk about Charles I’s interference 
with free competition, which made 
England’s commerce and industry 
increasingly impossible; nor about 
the dependence on parliament into 
which Charles I, in his continuous 
need for money, fell the more deeply, 
the more he tried to defy it.” 

And: “The English class of great 
landowners, allied with the bourgeoi¬ 
sie - which, incidentally, had already 
developed under Henry VIII - did not 
find itself in opposition, as did the 
French feudal landowners in 1789, 
but rather in complete harmony with 
the vital requirements of the bour¬ 
geoisie. In fact, their lands were not 
feudal, but bourgeois property. On 
the one hand, they were able to pro¬ 
vide the industrial bourgeoisie with 
the manpower necessary for manu¬ 
facturing, and on the other they were 
able to develop agriculture to the 
standards consonant with industry 
and commerce. Thus their common 
interests with the bourgeoisie, thus 
their alliance with it.” 1 

In this article is found the core 
of an understanding of the English 
revolutions of the 17th century, 
which was also present in Karl 
Kautsky’s ‘Revolutions, past and 
present’ (1906), 2 in Trotsky’s Where 
is Britain going? (1926), 3 and thence 
in AL Morton’s A people’s history of 
England (1938) (though, of course, 
neither Kautsky nor Trotsky is cited 
by Morton) and in the Communist 
Party historians, whose early internal 
discussions are collected by Parker. 

There was another and simultane¬ 
ous strand of Marxist interpretation, 
which looked to the early plebeian 
movements and utopian communists 
of the English revolutionary period 
as precursors of the modern social¬ 
ist movement, beginning with Marx 
in 1847: “The first manifestation of 
a truly active communist party is 
contained within the bourgeois revo¬ 
lution, at the moment when the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy is eliminated. 
The most consistent republicans - 
in England the Levellers, in France 
Babeuf Buonarroti, etc - were the first 
to proclaim these ‘social questions’.” 4 
Similar treatments can be found 
in Engels’ Socialism: utopian and 
scientific, in Eduard Bernstein’s 
Cromwell and communism (1895), 5 
in EB Pashukanis’s ‘Revolutionary 
elements in the history of the English 
state and law’ (1927) 6 and in CLR 
James’ ‘Cromwell and the Levellers’ 
in 1949, 7 and so on. 

More generally, however, Marxists 
treated the French Revolution as the 
archetype of the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion - and, indeed, as the archetype of 
revolution in general. From Marx’s 
interpretation of the early stages 
of the French Revolution came the 
slogan of ‘permanent revolution’; 8 
and the Bolsheviks repeatedly com¬ 
pared themselves with the Jacobins 
and worried and argued about 
‘Thermidor’ and ‘Bonapartism’ as 
affecting their own revolution. 9 

The idea of the French Revolution 


as the archetype of the bourgeois 
revolution is the underlying ground 
of the concept of failed or imperfect 
bourgeois revolutions, as applied 
by Marx and Engels to Germany 
in 1848; and from there to the rival 
conceptions of ‘uninterrupted’ and 
‘permanent’ revolution developed 
in Russia and applied to the world 
outside western Europe by Stalinists, 
Maoists and Trotskyists. 

Finally these conceptions reacted 
back to the point at which Britain, 
extraordinarily, could be claimed to 
have had an ‘imperfect bourgeois 
revolution’: whether this idea was 
to justify pursuit of popular frontism 
in the form of hoping for the aid of 
‘anti-monopoly capital’ to bring in 
‘advanced democratic capitalism’ in 
the British road to socialism', or in 
the form of tailing the nationalists, of 
Tom Naim’s ‘break-up of Britain’. 

Bourgeois 

histories 

‘Mainstream’ or academic history in 
the 19th century by and large shared 
the understanding of Marx and the 
Marxists that the English and French 
revolutions were bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions - or, to avoid the obnoxious 
language of class, that they were 
revolutions which ended feudalism 
and brought in economic, political 
and religious freedom. Opponents of 
this view were mainly opponents of 
the results of the revolutions: Catho¬ 
lic writers, and ‘legitimists’ nostalgic 
for the Bourbon monarchy, ‘Jaco¬ 
bites’ nostalgic for the Stuart regime. 

The Paris Commune of 1870, and 
- more sharply - the Russian October 
revolution in 1917, changed this pat¬ 
tern fundamentally. On the one hand, 
the regimes of western Europe made 
major concessions to the proletariat, 
especially moves towards univer¬ 
sal suffrage and steps towards wel¬ 
farism. On the other, it was gener¬ 
ally understood that under extended 
suffrage, the state had to intervene 
through the academy and the school 
to defend itself against the possibility 
of the emancipated lower orders not 
deferring to their ‘betters’. 10 

There was extended, deliberate 
promotion of the ‘gradualism’ ar¬ 
gued by Britain’s Fabians, Eduard 
Bernstein in Gennany and similar 
trends. The idea of revolution as such 
became theobjectoffurious polemics; 
but also of ‘denaturing’, so that, for 
example, Karl Kautsky’s The labour 
revolution (1925) - at least as trans¬ 
lated in Allen and Unwin - proposes 
social transformation without any 
political revolution at all. In Britain, 
Herbert Butterfield’s The Whig inter¬ 
pretation of history (London 1931) 
became a ‘foundation book’, 11 so 
that any British academic historian 
in the last 60 years is obliged to give 
at least token nods against the danger 
of ‘Whig history’. Going along with 
these general polemics went radical 
denial of the character of either the 
English or the French revolutions as 
really involving economic, social or 
class transformation. 

Meanwhile, there have been 
plenty of other transitions to capi¬ 
talism: and at first sight not all of 
these involved political revolutions. 
Certainly, not all these revolutions 
took ‘English’ or ‘French’ forms. 
Take, for instance, late 19th century 
Germany: pretty probably to be in¬ 
terpreted as capitalist, unless we are 
to accept Amo Mayer’s Persistence 
of the old regime (New York 1981); 
but if there was a revolution, it was 
largely ‘from above’. 

1989-91 has changed the tenns of 
debate once again. On the one hand, 
the fall of the USSR has re-enabled 
liberal denunciation of socialism, 
communism and the idea of work¬ 
ing class rule as merely and neces¬ 
sarily utopian. This polemic holds as 
strongly against Fabianism as against 
Marxism; and not even the great crash 


of 2008 has sufficed to dislodge it 
from mainstream political and eco¬ 
nomic thought. On the other hand the 
‘velvet revolution’ in Czechoslovakia 
in 1989 has rehabilitated the idea of 
revolution as a way to achieve ... capi¬ 
talism. There has been a succession 
of attempts to reproduce the phenom¬ 
enon: ‘colour revolutions’. 

In this context, the economic and 
social revolutionary character of the 
English and French revolutions has 
been reasserted. On the Marxist side, 
Ellen Meiksins Wood’s The pristine 
culture of capitalism (London 1991) 
asserted that the English revolution 
was more bourgeois than the French. 
From academic history, Hilton L 
Root’s The fountain of privilege 
(Berkeley 1994) argued for a radi¬ 
cal difference between 18th century 
England and France before the revo¬ 
lution from a neoclassical economic 
perspective; Tim Harris’s Revolution 
(London 2006) has asserted the rev¬ 
olutionary character of 1688, and 
Steve Pincus’s 1688: the first modern 
revolution (New Haven 2009) carries 
the argument to a more systematic 
level. Paul R Hanson’s Contesting 
the French revolution (Oxford 2009), 
while making the necessary token 
anathemas against Marxist “eco¬ 
nomic determinism”, agrees that the 
French revolution had social grounds 
(chapter 2) and that the social layer 
that gained most from it could be 
called a bourgeoisie (pi96). The 
character of the events as social revo¬ 
lutions, not just political upheavals, 
is back on the historians’ agenda. 

Heller 

Heller’s book uses this opportunity, 
together with a mass of recent de¬ 
tailed academic research on French 
economic and social history down to 
and during the revolution, to try to 
place the ‘classic Marxist’ account 
of the revolution back on the agenda. 
It is not a detailed narrative history 
of the revolution. Nor is it a book 
which attempts to engage the issues 
which either the fonns of the bour¬ 
geois revolutions themselves or the 
‘mainstream’ critiques of the ‘clas¬ 
sic Marxist’ account pose for Marxist 
theory of the transition from feudal¬ 
ism to capitalism, of the nature of the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie or of 
the state and revolution. 

Rather what is on offer is an em¬ 
pirical polemic against the ‘revi¬ 
sionist’ interpretation of the French 
revolution as not a bourgeois revo¬ 
lution. Heller’s summary in the in¬ 
troduction of the line he is arguing 
is simple. The pre-1789 ancien re¬ 
gime was feudal, but with capital¬ 
ism growing up within its interstices 
(p3). 18th century France saw an ex¬ 
pansion of capitalist trade and agri¬ 
culture - upsetting the traditional life 
of the peasantry and also producing 
a significant proletariat. An econom¬ 
ic crisis at the end of the 18th cen¬ 
tury “proved to be the spark that set 
off a revolution”. Then “The overall 
expansion of the role of profit in the 
economy and growth in the num¬ 
bers, wealth and confidence of the 
bourgeoisie made it possible for this 
class to take political advantage of 
popular upheaval in order to wrest 
control of the state from the domi¬ 
nant classes of the ancien regime ... 
The legal, cultural and institutional 
changes set in place during this peri¬ 
od set the stage for the further devel¬ 
opment of a capitalist economy and 
society in the 19th century” (pi). 

In chapter 1, ‘Questioning revi¬ 
sionism’, Heller points out that - as 
I have said above - the idea that the 
French revolution was a bourgeois 
revolution did not originate in Marx 
(ppl0-l 1), but also that Marx saw the 
revolution as the prototype of the fu¬ 
ture proletarian revolution (pi 1). But 
first Anglo-Saxon, and more recently 
French, historians, have mounted a 
series of attacks on the theory: French 
capitalists lacked class-conscious¬ 


ness and were integrated with the no¬ 
bility (pp 13-15); the revolution was 
really a process of centralising state 
fonnation (pi5); the liberal revolu¬ 
tion was good, but the Jacobin phase 
totalitarian (ppl5-16); the redistri¬ 
bution of the land blocked capitalist 
development (pi6); the revolution 
was really the product of a rootless 
intelligentsia (pp 16-18); there was no 
significant capitalism in 18th century 
France (pp21-22). 

The main body of the book de¬ 
fends this general line against the 
objections and alternatives offered in 
the ‘revisionist’ accounts discussed 
in chapter 1. Heller spends two 
chapters (2 and 3) discussing what 
he identifies as a rise of capitalism 
and of wage labour in the 18th cen¬ 
tury French economy. The following 
chapters discuss (4) the revolutionary 
crisis, (5) the economy in the revolu¬ 
tion down to 1799, (6) the directory 
and (7) the Napoleonic era. 

By and large (though not com¬ 
pletely) the empirical polemic works. 
The book is well worth reading as a 
lively critique of the various revi¬ 
sionist attempts to deny the class 
character of the French Revolution, 
and a summary of (some of) the rel¬ 
evant evidence. 

However, there are two striking 
omissions in Heller’s account. The 
first is the absence of immediate state 
context - state insolvency - of the rev¬ 
olutionary crisis, which is explained 
rather by a deepening economic crisis, 
leading to a mass movement. Flowing 
from this absence of the crisis of the 
state as such is the absence also of 
the geopolitical context: that is, the 
repeated defeats of absolutist France 
at the hands of bourgeois-parliamen- 
tarist Britain and the European coali¬ 
tions assembled by the Anglo-Dutch 
alliance in the 1690s-1700s and by the 
British in the 1740s and again in 1756- 
63; and the costs of the illusory French 
‘victory’ of 1783, both as trigger for 
state insolvency and as providing in 
the US an immediate model of revolu¬ 
tion not tied directly to Protestantism, 
as the Dutch and English revolutions 
had been. 

The second omission is smaller: a 
single, but significant absence. David 
Parker, the editor of the second book 
under review, is also the author of 
a major Marxist treatment of the 
French ancien regime and its decline 
and fall, Class and state in ancien re¬ 
gime France (London 1996). Parker’s 
reading of the French economy in the 
18th century is sharply different from 
Heller’s, since, where Heller sees 
interstitial capitalist development, 
Parker sees agricultural regression 
and sharply limited industrial and 
commercial growth, both resulting 
from the persistence of statised forms 
of feudal relations of exploitation. 
Also, unlike Heller, Parker does in¬ 
tegrate into his account the financial 
strains imposed on the French mon¬ 
archy by geopolitical confrontation 
with capitalist Britain. 

Outside this book, Heller’s general 
political commitments - as far as they 
can be found from some superficial 
web-surfing - look broadly ‘official 
communist’. In 2006 he published a 
‘popular history’ account of the cold 
war, with Monthly Review Press: 
from the blurb and reviews, the book 
largely charges the cold war to US 
imperialism’s strategy for containing 
other, national, revolutions. 12 True 
enough, but representative, without 
more, of a political alignment. His 
2009 review in Monthly Review of 
Vijay Prashad’s The darker nations: 
a people’s history of the third world 
(2008) charges Prashad with “failure 
to engage sufficiently with the two 
communist giants [the USSR and 
China]” and “dismissive treatment of 
revolutionary Cuba”. 13 

Revisionist (in his own terms, 
‘post-revisionist’) author William 
Doyle argues in a review of Heller’s 
book that, like the legitimist advo¬ 


cates of Bourbon restoration in 19th 
century France, Heller “has learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing”. 14 In 
some respects this is wrong, but in 
two ‘official communist’ respects it 
is true. The first is that Heller’s in¬ 
terpretation of the French Revolution 
writes out the geopolitical confron¬ 
tation with England, because Heller 
wants to suppose that the bourgeois 
revolution was a national process 
rather than an international one with 
national phases or aspects. After all, 
the French revolution is to be the pro¬ 
totype of the proletarian revolution 
(pi 1); and this, too, is to be a matter 
of national roads to socialism grow¬ 
ing out of national contradictions. 

The second respect in which 
Heller “has learnt nothing and for¬ 
gotten nothing” is related. It is, of 
course, true that Marx and Engels in 
the 1840s saw the French Revolution 
as the prototype of the proletarian 
revolution. By the period of the First 
International, and still more by the 
beginning of the Second, this line 
had shifted. It is notorious on the left 
that Engels’ 1895 introduction to The 
class struggles in France was toned 
down to make him appear to be a 
reformist. It is nonetheless true that 
even in the non-toned down version, 
Engels rejects explicitly the idea of 
making a principle out of the forms 
and figures of 1789 - barricade strug¬ 
gles and so on. And at the end of the 
introduction he offers a very differ¬ 
ent model of the future revolution: 
the sacking of the pagan Roman em¬ 
peror’s palace by mutinous troops 
allegedly influenced by Christianity. 
Universal military training and serv¬ 
ice, in this model, is to work along¬ 
side universal suffrage to subvert 
the capitalists’ control of the armed 
forces. 15 The anny is to be infiltrat¬ 
ed by socialist ideas and broken up 
by its internal contradictions: as, in 
the event, happened in Russia in the 
course of 1917. 

Engels’ imagination of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution may, of course, 
be as problematic as the earlier im¬ 
age of the proletarian revolution as 
a better French Revolution. That is 
not the point. It is that clinging to 
the image of the French Revolution 
as a national revolution triggered 
by internal contradictions and eco¬ 
nomic crisis, and of the French 
Revolution as a model for the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, makes it harder 
for us to think proletarian revolution 
in the 21 st century • 

_ Mike Macn air 
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and Bonapartism’ (1935): www.marxists.org/ 
archive/trotsky/193 5/02/ws-therm-bon.htm. 

10. Eg, in relation to English literature, 

C Baldick The social mission of English 
criticism 1848-1932 Oxford 1983. 

11. Though its own author effectively aban¬ 
doned its arguments in his later career: see 
Oxford dictionary of national biography. 

12. H Heller The cold war and the new imperial¬ 
ism: a global hisory, 1945-2005 New York 2006. 

13. www.monthlyreview.org/090323heller.php. 

14. www.h-france.net/vol7reviews/doyle.html. 

15. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1895 
/03/06.htm. 
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GERMANY _ 

Danger of honest opportunism 

The draft programme of Die Linke represents an advance on its previous documents, writes Tina 
Becker, but that is not saying very much. While it condemns capitalism, the party’s perspectives are 
unashamedly Keynesian and clearly reformist 


T he first draft of the Die 
Linke’s first ever programme 
was published in March. It 
was drawn up by the party’s 16- 
member programme commission, 
consisting of representatives of 
all the party’s main tendencies, 
and will be voted on in 2011. Of¬ 
ficially, it was not on the agenda 
of the May 15-16 annual congress 
in Rostock, but naturally speaker 
after speaker referred to it, even if 
mostly in oblique terms. 

The most controversial point is 
the formulation on the question of 
government participation, which 
I dealt with in last week’s paper. 1 
But there are plenty of other issues 
that will come to the fore over the 
next few months. However, there 
is one major problem. Die Linke 
is not very good at debating politi¬ 
cal questions. Yes, it allows politi¬ 
cal platforms to operate freely and 
in that is miles ahead of much of 
the left in Britain. But there is no 
national arena, where these plat¬ 
forms can openly debate with each 
other. Die Linke has no newspaper 
(apart from Klar, a rather dreadful 
copycat version of Germany’s tab¬ 
loid Bild, which makes Socialist 
Worker look like a theoretical 
masterpiece). There are a couple 
of more theoretical magazines, but 
they come out far too infrequently 
to be of any use for a real debate 
in the party. 

In fact, the level of political 
debate within the party is frighten¬ 
ingly low. There is no attempt to 
educate new members in Marxism 
or anything else. Members are ex¬ 
pected to ‘get active’, help out on 
stalls, give out leaflets, run election 
campaigns, etc. But there is no na¬ 
tional education plan, for example. 
Membership meetings sometimes 
feature political discussions, but 
they tend to be restricted to half an 
hour and are quickly dealt with in 
order to get to the ‘real business’. 

Because of this, there is a huge 
gap between ‘normal members’ 
and those who have received some 
kind of political training - be it in 
the ‘official communist’ party of 
East Germany, the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED), or one of the many 
small socialist and communist or¬ 
ganisations that have joined Die 
Linke in the west of the country. 

This also explains why so far the 
party has survived quite well with¬ 
out any programme. It has been 
leaders like Oskar Lafontaine and 
Gregor Gysi who have decided the 
policies, often on the hoof. They 
have been as unaccountable to the 
membership as George Galloway 
is in Respect. The adoption of a 
programme, as a guide to action, 
would in theory help make such 
leaders more accountable. 

In reality, unfortunately, the 
draft seriously lacks clarity. It 
clearly is a compromise between 
the left and the right and in the 
process ends up not saying par¬ 
ticularly much on anything. Of 
course, a programme cannot deal 
with every potential political 
eventuality. It would be crippled 
by too much detail. However, 
Die Linke’s draft programme is 
not exactly short at almost 50 A4 
pages. Most of it, though, is waf¬ 
fle. And the left, instead of fight¬ 
ing to strengthen it, has chosen 
to concentrate its fire almost ex¬ 


clusively on defending the draft 
against attacks from the right. 

Despite our criticisms, the draft 
presents a step to the left that has 
to be welcomed. It is much, much 
better than the previously published 
Programmatische Eckpunkte, which 
has served as a substitute programme 
since 2007. This mentioned social¬ 
ism only once (as an aside) and was 
not much more than a Keynesian 
shopping list. 

This move to the left might be 
down to Lafontaine’s influence or it 
might reflect the party’s need to ap¬ 
pear more radical in the face of the 
crisis of capitalism. The writers have 
made a conscious effort to present the 
draft in the tradition of Marx’s and 
Engels’ Demands of the Communist 
Party in Germany and especially the 
Erfurt programme of the German 
SPD of 1891: they have chosen a 
minimum-maximum approach. At 
least in terms of structure. 

The content, however, has far 
more resemblance to the SPD’s 
earlier Gotha programme (which 
was so viciously attacked by Marx 
for promoting Ferdinand Lassalle’s 
idea of some kind of ‘state social¬ 
ism’), as well as some similarity to 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme. 
There is almost an obsession with 
the Eigentumsfrage (the question of 
property relations) and constant calls 
for the state to strongly regulate this 
or that sector of society. Democracy 
and the fight for ‘high politics’ is al¬ 
most completely ignored. 

Democratic 

socialism 

The draft is highly critical of capital¬ 
ism and defines its goal as “demo¬ 
cratic socialism”. The fact that this 
has been lauded by both the left and 
the right underlines the key problem 
with the draft: what exactly is meant 
by this? Does the phrase describe the 
transition to communism, as outlined 
by Marx, Engels and Lenin? Or is 
‘democratic socialism’, as a form of 
state socialism or state capitalism, 
the end of the line? Both interpreta¬ 
tions can be justified by elements of 
the draft (which is available in slight¬ 
ly ropey English). 2 

For example, there is a descrip¬ 
tion of democratic socialism as 
“a huge transformation process”, 
which “will be marked by many 
minor and major reforms, by radi¬ 
cal changes and transformations of 
revolutionary depth” (pi9). A little 
convoluted, but perhaps pointing 
in the right direction. However, the 
phrase is later expanded to “demo¬ 
cratic socialism of the 21st century”, 
which not only implies a rejection of 
all previous theoretical models, but 
is presented as the final goal. It is 
described as “the overcoming of the 
dominance of capitalist ownership 
in the economy and a social consti¬ 
tutional state.” 3 Funnily enough, the 
English version is more radical and 
talks about the “ elimination of capi¬ 
talist ownership” (pi8), but obvi¬ 
ously the German version expresses 
what the authors mean. 

The original German phrase 
could, at best, be used to describe the 
early stage of a workers’ state, where 
private and capitalist ownership of 
the means of production still exist. 
At worst - and it does get worse - it 
could mean a heavily bureaucratised 
form of state capitalism. 


This contradiction is found a few 
times within the draft. Clearly, it is 
supposed to bridge the gap between 
the left (which purports to want to 
go beyond capitalism) and the right 
(which believes that capitalism can 
be turned back to some kind of gold¬ 
en age of the welfare state). In real¬ 
ity, of course, this duality results in a 
lot of confusion and a worrying lack 
of clarity as to what this organisation 
is actually fighting for. 

Min-max 

The draft is divided into four sections: 
Firstly, a ‘who we are’. Secondly, a 
critique of capitalism. Thirdly, a de¬ 
scription of “democratic socialism in 
the 21st century” (what could be de¬ 
scribed as the maximum section) and 
fourthly, an overview of “left reform 
projects; steps towards changing so¬ 
ciety” - or, in other words, the mini¬ 
mum programme that is supposed 
to open up the way to “democratic 
socialism”. 

The first part of the draft contains 
quite a long history of the German 
workers’ movement in the west and 
the east. This is certainly an interest¬ 
ing summation, but looks a little out 
of place in a programme. However, 
there is clearly a need to ‘work 
through’ some stuff - particularly, 
of course, the experience of ‘official 
communism’ in the east of Germany. 
The formulations are characterised 
by compromise: capitalism is un¬ 
democratic, but so was the German 
Democratic Republic. 

People in East Germany “experi¬ 
enced the elimination of unemploy¬ 
ment, the economic independence 
of women, the far-reaching abolition 
of poverty, a comprehensive social 
security system”, etc. On the other 
hand, there was “arbitrariness on 
the part of the state and the restric¬ 
tion of freedoms. In an authoritarian 
manner, important endeavours for 
reforms were again and again nipped 
in the bud. Democracy fell behind, 
and there was no room for an eco¬ 
logical orientation ... This is why the 
irrevocable breach with Stalinism 
was a basic founding consensus of 
the Party of Democratic Socialism 
(PDS), one of the predecessor parties 
of Die Linke” (p9). 

No doubt, it took a lot of time and 
haggling to arrive at this formula¬ 
tion. While I have not yet seen any 
critique of this section within the 
party, it is sure to leave the organisa¬ 
tion open to the accusation of being 
soft on East Germany and Stalinism. 
Because it is. 

Its critique of capitalism, in the 
second part, is much harder, much 
clearer and much stronger politically, 
though there are certainly elements 
we would disagree with: for exam¬ 
ple, the writers refer positively to the 
“United Nations charter” (pi6); de¬ 
scribe in glowing colours the “great 
peaceful, political achievement” of 
the European Union (ibid); and ex¬ 
plain in almost a regretful way how 
“neoliberal policy has fulfilled none of 
its promises. Instead of performance 
fairness (Leistungsgerechtigkeit), 
it stands for harsh redistribution to 
the detriment of working people ... 
It has not created more competition, 
but rather an unprecedented concen¬ 
tration of economic power” (pi3). If 
only those neoliberals had stuck to 
their promises. 

Then follows the short sec¬ 
tion on ‘Democratic socialism of 


the 21st century’. This focuses 
exclusively on the economy, as 
the “ownership question” of the 
means of production is “the crucial 
issue” for the comrades: “An eco¬ 
nomic order based on solidarity, as 
sought by Die Linke, encompasses 
various forms of ownership - state, 
municipal, social, private, cooper¬ 
ative, among others.” The workers 
must have “a real say in enterprise 
decisions” and if there are to be 
mass layoffs, then there should be 
“a vote” - what the boss does with 
that vote is anybody’s guess. The 
workforce “should receive shares 
of the business assets produced 
by them” (pi3). Sounds more like 
John Lewis capitalism. 

It is certainly not the kind of 
‘maximum’ vision of the future so¬ 
ciety that Marx and Engels or even 
the SPD of the time of its Erfurt 
programme envisaged: a society 
without borders, without money, 
without exploitation and without 
“classes themselves” (a suggestion 
by Engels, which was taken up by 
the SPD). It is not even the initial 
stages of a workers’ state. 

The fourth part, ‘Left reform 
projects’, contains a long set of mini¬ 
mal, Keynesian demands for the here 
and now. It is the weakest part of the 
programme. The sentiment of the de¬ 
mands can be summed up by what 
Oskar Lafontaine described as the 
“three main tasks of Die Linke” dur¬ 
ing congress: “Keynesianism, the re¬ 
regulation of the finance markets and 
economic governance on a European 
level”. Banks, for example, are sup¬ 
posed to be “strictly regulated” to 
“guarantee that the banking sector 
again fulfils its public mission : the 
low-interest financing of economi¬ 
cally worthwhile investment, partic¬ 
ularly also of small and medium-size 
firms ...” (my emphasis, p24). You 
get the drift. 

Clearly, the left and the right have 
one thing in common: democracy is 
seen as a side issue. It is stated a 
few times in the programme that 
“there can be no socialism without 
democracy”. However, the fight for 
democracy is not seen as the method 
to actually achieve real democratic 
socialism. The section on “democ- 
ratisation of society” is actually 
tucked away right at the end of this 
section and starts with yet another 
workplace-based demand: workers 
should have the right “to veto the 
closure of plants that are not threat¬ 
ened by insolvency” (p28). Strong 
stuff it isn’t. 

It does not get any more ‘radical’ 
than the demand for “more direct 
democracy through national refer¬ 
enda” and some rather empty for¬ 
mulations on the need to “strengthen 
communities” and establish “round 
tables” (p21). Also, it wants “soci¬ 
eties, associations and initiatives” 
to “take over some tasks of soci¬ 
ety”. Naturally, they should have 
“adequate financing of the assigned 
tasks” and should have “democratic 
legitimacy” (p29). 

The draft demands “the strict sep¬ 
aration and democratic control of the 
police, the federal armed forces and 
the intelligence services” (p29). Note 
that even the secret service is to be 
retained. The party fights to “restore 
the right of asylum” and demands 
that “the inhuman policy of the EU 
towards those outside must stop - we 
do not want Europe to be a fortress” 


(p30). But clearly we do not want 
open borders either. 

Compare that to the Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme, which fought for the educa¬ 
tion of “all to bear arms” and a mili¬ 
tia in “place of the standing army”, 
“two-year legislative periods”, the 
“annual voting of taxes” and “the 
election of judges”. 4 Of course, it 
would be silly to simply copy the 
whole of that document, but surely 
its democratic method remains just 
as pertinent in the 21 st century. 

But incredibly, there are almost 
no demands directed at the democ- 
ratisation of the German state or the 
EU. Nothing on the undemocratic 
nature of the second chamber, the 
Bundesrat. Clearly, the left should 
fight for it to be abolished, like all 
methods of ‘checks and balances’ 
against the will of the people. Annual 
parliaments? Nothing. Recallability 
of MPs? Forget it. The abolition of 
the EU commission, the council of 
ministers and the transfer of all pow¬ 
er to the EU parliament? Nein, nein 
and nein again. The fight for extreme 
democracy is just not on the agenda 
of anybody in Die Linke. 

In fact, the minimum and the 
maximum sections of the programme 
are almost identical. And that cer¬ 
tainly suits the right. They (just like 
the right in the SPD of the 1890s) be¬ 
lieve they can lay hold of the capital¬ 
ist state bit by bit, transfonn it here 
and there and, hey presto, we have 
socialism. That is what rightwing 
opportunists do. 

The left 

More serious though is the program¬ 
matic failure of the left in Die Linke. 
For them, ‘democratic socialism’ is 
an almost mystical future that has no 
connection to the here and now. 

The Antikapitalistische Linke, for 
example, (which is dominated by 
the soft Stalinist Kommunistische 
Plattform) declares the “question of 
property relations” to be “the decid¬ 
ing question”, because the “break 
with capitalist property relations” is 
“the crucial precondition for more 
justice, for an all-embracing democ¬ 
racy, for the preservation of the cli¬ 
mate”, etc (my emphasis). 5 So first 
somebody will make sure that capi¬ 
talism is defeated and then we can all 
have justice and democracy. 

The Sozialistische Linke (domi¬ 
nated by Marx 21, the Socialist 
Workers Party’s German section, 
which used to be called Linksruck) 
is also very complimentary about the 
draft. It concentrates its criticism on 
the need to draw in other, extra-par¬ 
liamentary forces and especially “the 
unions”. It declares itself to be in 
“fundamental opposition to capital¬ 
ism”, but does not raise a single criti¬ 
cism of the fact that the ‘democratic 
socialism’ in the programme seems 
to be nothing more than a wanned 
over welfare state. 

Why does this tendency not fight 
for what it purports to believe in? 
Well, it declares itself to “be a con¬ 
structive tendency” within the party. 
“For us it is not important to fight for 
own flawless positions to become 
party policy - but to fight for posi¬ 
tions which are sustainable as posi¬ 
tions for the whole party and which 
do justice to the challenges that Die 
Linke faces within society” (“flaw¬ 
less” is meant ironically, of course). 6 
This displays exactly the opportun¬ 
ist method which led the SWP into 
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the disaster that was Respect. Subordinate 
your politics to what you perceive to be 
popular ‘out there’. 

The Sozialistische Alternative (SAV), 
the German section of Peter Taaffe’s 
Committee for a Workers’ International, 
sees the key problem with the draft in 
the “old social democratic division into a 
minimum and a maximum programme”, 
which they define as the “fight for reforms 
inside the capitalist system today and 
postpone the fight for a socialist change of 
society to the unspecified future.” 7 

While this might be true for Marx 21, 
it certainly is not true for the right wing in 
the party, which is the SAV’s key target. 
The right clearly has a vision of ‘demo¬ 
cratic socialism’ that does not require rev¬ 
olution and which consists of the type of 
welfare state reforms that seemed possible 
in the post-war years. 

While some of the SAV’s criticisms 
certainly hit the nail on the head, its solu¬ 
tions hark back to the Transitional pro¬ 
gramme of 1938: “Real improvements, 
like reducing the age of retirement to 60 
years or cutting the working week (with¬ 
out loss of pay or loss of jobs) to 30 hours 
a week, will, under the given circum- 

Left and 



Harri Grunberg is the national spokes¬ 
person of the Sozialistische Linke. The 
tendency is dominated by Marx 21, the 
SWP’s German section, though Harri is 
not a member of it 

T he draft is closer to Marx than anything 
else the party has ever produced. This 
is a great step forward. It provides an¬ 
swers for the deep crisis of capitalism and 
it is clear about the fact that we have only 
seen the tip of the iceberg. No doubt we 
will see a radicalisation of politics across 
Europe and that finds its expression in 
the programme. Firstly, because the draft 
asks the question of property relations, in 
the sense that there has to be more com¬ 
mon ownership over property. Secondly, 



Stefan Liebich, ex-leader of the Die Linke 
fraction in the Berlin regional government 
and an elected member of the national 
Bundestag, is national spokesperson for 
the Forum Demokratischer Sozialismus, 
the party’s ‘realistic’ wing 

W hat do you think about the 
draft programme? 

It is ambivalent. There are a few very 
good things within it, for example the 
idea that freedom is the basic condi¬ 
tion for everything and that we want 
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stances, bust open the constraints of capi¬ 
tal”. That method will not lead to demo¬ 
cratic socialism either, unfortunately. 

At the time of writing his Transitional 
programme Trotsky thought capitalism 
was on the point of final and complete 
collapse. He mistakenly believed that 
all that was necessary was to defend 
existing wages, conditions and rights. A 
spontaneous movement to do so would 
lead to the clash of class against class 
and pose point blank the question of 
state power. It was wrong even then, 
but today his epigones believe that the 
result will be a general strike, leading 
to revolution. In such circumstances a 
determined minority can seize power in 
the name of the majority. 

This is unfortunately the method dis¬ 
played by the leading left platforms 
within Die Linke. There is no vision 
of winning the majority. No vision of 
transforming the working class into the 
hegemon of society by arming it with a 
programme of extreme democracy to be 
fought for in the here and now. Both the 
left and the right are deeply marred in op¬ 
portunism. While the right hopes things 
will never come to a revolution, the left 


hopes it can trick the working class into 
carrying one out. 

Engels, when critiquing the Erfurt 
programme, warned the SPD against 
“forgetting the great, the principled con¬ 
siderations” - he specifically had the 
democratic republic in mind - for what 
he calls the “momentary interests of the 
day”. This, Engels says, may be honestly 
meant, but is and remains opportunism 
- and “honest” opportunism is “perhaps 
the most dangerous of all” 8 • 

tina.becker@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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right views 


because the draft claws back the true 
meaning of imperialism by outlining that 
the great industrial states of the north are 
exercising an imperial claim to power, 
which they are also enforcing by means of 
war. It is crucial to be that clear in order to 
organise resistance against it. 

It’s true, the draft makes some 
statements on the destructive 
nature of capitalism. But, on the 
other hand, the welfare state of 
the 1970s is presented almost 
as a viable alternative to today’s 
capitalism. 

Well, clearly the problem of the draft is 
that it is a compromise between two dif¬ 
ferent political viewpoints in the party, 
which have not yet really been debated 
in a strategically satisfying way. So, 
yes, there is a part that is very critical 
of capitalism and there is a part that is 
more orientated towards reforms. But 
I think even in those latter parts we do 
not sow the illusion that the capitalism 
of the 1970s, the national welfare state, 
can be remade using the methods of the 
1970s. As Oskar Lafontaine says, if we 
want to achieve the re-regulation of the 
economy then we need international co¬ 
operation and have to conduct financial 
and social politics on an international 
level. On this basis it would be possible 
to practically realise some elements of 
Keynesianism. 

The difference is that we in the 


to concretely fight for change in this 
society in order to enter the road to¬ 
wards socialism. 

On the other hand, there are ideas 
in there which I find very question¬ 
able. For example, I would criticise 
the idea that we are faced by an un¬ 
differentiated cartel of neoliberal 
parties. That is too black and white 
for me. Also, the draft includes the 
idea that in a world of profit there 
can’t be democracy. Germany is very 
much in the control of profit and still 
there is democracy. 

I think capitalism is described in the 
worst possible colours - often, that is, 
of course, true. But capitalism has not 
always been the same everywhere on 
the planet. There is a huge difference 
between West Germany and South 
Africa in the 1970s, for example. I 
wish our draft was more differentiated 
in this aspect. 

But capitalism in itself isn’t 
democratic ... 

Of course, by itself capitalism 
wouldn’t have introduced democrat¬ 
ic changes, it was always the people 
who resisted and who have achieved 
so much. But I think our programme 


Sozialistische Linke see in Keynesianism 
not the goal, but a method of transforma¬ 
tion, a bridge leading to a non-capitalist, 
democratic society. This question has split 
the party somewhat along geographical 
lines. Our view is stronger in the west, 
where the dynamical development of 
the party is based. It is not so popular in 
the east. The next few months will bring 
these debates more to the fore. This is, of 
course, linked to the debate about strategy 
and the question of government participa¬ 
tion. Our ‘red holding lines’ are designed 
to clearly state we only take part in gov¬ 
ernments that do not enforce social cuts, 
job losses or privatisations. 

The so-called ‘government 
socialists’ within Die Linke will 
say the best way to do introduce 
Keynesian measures is to be in 
government, where sometimes we 
will have to make compromises? 

By orientating the party towards cam¬ 
paigns and making it part of the social 
movements. By bringing this radicali¬ 
sation into the party and by making it 
into a mass socialist party, in which the 
power relations within the party should 
be much clearer. 

The Sozialistische Linke is very much 
based on the trade unions and therefore al¬ 
ways strives to bring the conscience of the 
masses into the process. We have an un¬ 
derstanding of our responsibility to keep 
the party on a left course • 


has to appreciate that. We can’t ne¬ 
gate this past and say, the fight with¬ 
in capitalism is somehow without 
sense, as some people in Die Linke 
do. Of course, we do want a totally 
different society. But we can’t wait 
until we have reached it. We have a 
responsibility in the here and now. 
What does democratic socialism 
actually mean to you? 

We want a society where freedom and 
socialism are equally important - we 
can’t weigh them up against each 
other. In some former ‘real, existing 
socialist’ countries, people were told 
that because they had social security, 
they couldn’t have real elections or 
freedom of the press. Equally, there 
are neoliberal politicians who will 
tell you that if you want to have free¬ 
dom you can’t have social security. 
We want both and I believe Karl Marx 
was right that we can have both. We 
are trying to build a new society com¬ 
ing out of this one. 

By making revolution? 

This all depends on so many things, 
doesn’t it? It is not a question that 
could be answered ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in a 
short interview • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class represen¬ 
tation. But workers must be readied to make revolution 
- peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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After the 
Bradford 
murders 


Prostitution: decriminalise, 
not prohibit, not legalise 

Amidst talk of a ‘new Yorkshire Ripper’ James Turley calls for a principled approach to sex work 


O n October 30 1975, Wilma 
McCann was brutally mur¬ 
dered in Leeds. The killer was 
Peter Sutcliffe, the Yorkshire Ripper - 
but it took an enormous police opera¬ 
tion six years, during which 12 more 
women were murdered and many 
more violently attacked, to catch 
him. Most of the victims worked as 
prostitutes, which itself complicated 
issues considerably, as survivors’ 
testimony was frequently derided or 
ignored by police officers contemp¬ 
tuous of street-walkers. 

Sutcliffe’s psychotically religious 
‘street-cleaning’ effort, unfortunate¬ 
ly, is still raked over today - because 
prostitutes continue to fall victim to 
the pathological consciousness of se¬ 
rial killers. Now Stephen Griffiths, a 
40-year-old PhD student, has been 
charged with the murder of three 
women in another West Yorkshire 
city - Bradford. The victims all 
worked at the sharp end of the sex 
trade - looking for custom in a few 
blocks of abandoned buildings near 
the city centre. One body has been 
found so far, gruesomely dismem¬ 
bered; two more women are missing 
and presumed dead. If the charges 
turn out to be proven, once again a 
disturbed individual has picked on 
women in the sex trade for a murder¬ 
ous rampage; if not, then three wom¬ 
en in the same trade in, for all intents 
and purposes, the same workplace 
have disappeared or been murdered 
in the last year. Like the similar 
murders in Ipswich only three years 
ago, the Yorkshire Ripper haunts 
these crimes. 

He haunts the media coverage, 
too, which has focused on the most 
directly political issue involved: that 
of the legal status of prostitution, and 
the sex industry more generally. This 
represents an absurdity from top to 
bottom. It is, technically, legal for 
prostitutes, of the type that fell victim 
to the Bradford killer, to exchange 
money for sex. Everything else, more 
or less, is illegal: clients are barred 
from kerb-crawling and paying for 
sex where any coercion is deemed to 
have taken place, whether or not they 
know about it. 

The prostitutes themselves, mean¬ 
while, are barred from soliciting for 
business in a public place. They are 
barred from running a brothel - a 
brothel is defined as any place where 
two or more prostitutes work. This 
situation can only be described as 
schizophrenic; a prostitute has to hide 
from the police up until the moment 
when he or she is alone with the cli¬ 
ent and most vulnerable, or risk pros¬ 
ecution for soliciting. These prosecu¬ 
tions invariably result in a fine (or did 
until recently, as we shall see), which 
is then almost invariably paid for by 
upping the work schedule - with all 
the attendant risks. 

Brothels - actual brothels, that is 
- are often sites of brutal exploitation 


by their owners, naturally. The blan¬ 
ket ban on any place used by two or 
more prostitutes, though, is not only 
- as the cliche goes - cracking a nut 
with a sledgehammer; it rules out in 
advance any attempt by prostitutes 
themselves to collectivise their work, 
with the possibility of defending 
each other in a safer environment. At 
the moment, it is not even legal for 
two prostitutes to share a flat if both 
use it to sell sex. 

Restrictions on soliciting and 
kerb-crawling have another major 
and worrying effect. Street pros¬ 
titutes do not typically love their 
jobs; the dull compulsion of the 
economic, along with a high rate 
of substance abuse problems, drive 
men but mostly women into this 
unsavoury line of work. A police 
crackdown gets rid of the johns - not 
the underlying pressures that sustain 
street-walking. The prostitutes will 
by and large continue selling sex - 
only now they have to withdraw into 
even more obscure locations, where 
they will be more at risk. 

As for the most recent innova¬ 
tion - the ban on paying for sex with 
“a prostitute subjected to force” - it, 
too, falls apart on closer analysis. As 
a strict liability offence - ie, one that 
you can be guilty of whether or not 
you know that force has been used - 
it is difficult to imagine any reliable 
way to act within the law. It is not the 
ignorant common-or-garden clients 
who beat and terrorise street-walk¬ 
ers, but their pimps; what purpose is 
served by this clause is completely 
unclear. Its actual effects, mean¬ 
while, are simply to compound the 
problems above. Other, marginally 
less disagreeable, measures intro¬ 
duced at the same time - such as the 
option of a series of meetings with 
relevant agencies (drug rehabilitation 


programmes and so on) as an alter¬ 
native ‘sentence’ for soliciting to a 
fine - are simply reduced to a dead 
letter, because most street prostitutes 
will understandably and predictably 
continue to avoid the police. 

This is true not just of the non¬ 
sensical legislation in England, but 
any policy centred on prohibiting 
prostitution in some way. Firstly, it 
is worth underlining that if there is a 
supply of a commodity and demand 
for it, no amount of prohibition will 
stop it trading in some form. All the 
drug laws in the world have failed 
miserably to stop the use of ‘con¬ 
trolled substances’; prostitutes and 
their clients, meanwhile, both faced 
far harsher penalties in bygone days, 
yet prostitution never went away. It 
is, as popular wisdom has it, the old¬ 
est profession - and it has at least as 
much life ahead of it as class society 
(beyond that, as ever, we should be 
wary of making predictions). 

The most widely touted variant of 
prohibition in the metropolitan capi¬ 
talist countries today is the so-called 
‘Swedish model’ - in Sweden, the 
exchange of money for sex is illegal 
for the buyer, but not the seller. That 
prostitutes do not have their other 
problems compounded by a grow¬ 
ing rap-sheet is an advantage over 
Britain - but the displacement of 
criminal responsibility wholly onto 
the client actually shifts the balance 
of power to the client, who will be 
able to dictate favourable terms. 

The supporters of the Swedish 
model are many, and unfortunately 
include sections of the left. The 
Scottish Socialist Party, for example, 
has long held a prohibitionist stance; 
in this, it is only following the lead 
of a particular brand of contemporary 
liberal feminism, which considers sex 
work to be ipso facto an act of vio¬ 


lent oppression. This is an alarming 
position for any self-described pro¬ 
gressive, given that prostitutes have 
all but disappeared from the picture, 
figuring only as helpless victims that 
must be philanthropically rescued 
from their degradation. It is espe¬ 
cially alarming coming from the far 
left, because the agent of this grand 
philanthropic project is to be ... the 
repressive apparatus of the bour¬ 
geois state. 

Worst of all, that characterisation 
of sex workers has become some¬ 
thing of a self-fulfilling prophecy; 
the last thing this moralistic attitude 
needs is any input from the victims 
it supposedly defends - especially 
when sex workers’ organisations, 
such as the English Collective of 
Prostitutes and the International 
Union of Sex Workers, tend vehe¬ 
mently to disagree with you. 

The flipside to prohibition is ‘le¬ 
galisation’ - which involves sex work 
being transformed into an ‘industry 
of a special type’, subject to a whole 
special legal apparatus of its own. 
Prostitutes may be expected to obtain 
a licence from the state to conduct 
their work; they may be subjected 
to mandatory health checks, and the 
conditions under which they offer 
their services restricted. It amounts 
at least to a safer situation in which 
to conduct sex work; yet it draws a 
hard dividing line where none should 
exist between prostitution and other 
forms of work. 

Being physically beaten or raped, 
or forced into prostititution against 
your will, is a far more odious ex¬ 
perience than the mundane occupa¬ 
tional hazards of most other jobs; but 
there are already laws against rape 
and assault, and all the other forms 
of brutalisation associated with street 
prostitution. From the legal point of 


view, there should be no difference 
between being forced to work as a 
prostitute and being forced to work 
in any other job. (Indeed, the repul¬ 
sive conditions, say, of the de facto 
slave-labourers who build every 
vulgar hotel in Dubai are not much 
less unsettling than the worst horror 
stories from the red light districts.) 
What legalisation amounts to is yet 
another exploiter for the prostitute, in 
the form of the state. 

Communists prefer a policy of 
decriminalisation, with all the usual 
legal protections extended to pros¬ 
titutes no longer treated as an un¬ 
derclass of semi-criminal riff-raff 
(or, for that matter, utterly helpless 
victims), and the business left to op¬ 
erate under its own initiative to the 
same degree as any other industry. 
We are under no illusions - prosti¬ 
tution cannot be swept away, and 
attempts to do so simply sweeps it 
under the carpet. As long as it ex¬ 
ists, sex workers have every interest 
in being integrated not just into the 
working class as a class, but into its 
organisations and struggles. 

Full legal equality will not make 
this happen overnight - but it will at 
least be easier to link the spontaneous 
forms of solidarity that arise among 
groups of prostitutes to an organised, 
conscious project for advancing their 
cause in society. It will allow pros¬ 
titutes to go to the police when they 
need to - without being subjected to 
an intrusive bureaucratic apparatus 
(or, at least, more intrusive than usual 
for the police). Prostitutes do not need 
to be ‘rescued’ by the benevolent state, 
either through bans or legalisation; 
they need the forms of class solidar¬ 
ity which allow them to take control 
of their own lives • 
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